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PREFACE 


S OME apology would appear to be necessary for a work on 
library technique, since this subject has already been dis¬ 
cussed in some detail. 

The present work is not intended to serve as a manual to 
explain the methods of library practice. It is devoted, rather, 
to an examinadon of some of those methods and an assessment 
of dteir value against the background of the complete service. 

Such an examinadon is particularly necessary ibr the librar¬ 
ian of a small system. Practices that are accepted in the larger 
systems are not neeesssmly the most economical or useful xn 
the smaller organizations. The librarian must acquire the 
habit of looking at the whole and assessing the value of each 
part according to the contribution it makes to the efficiency 
of his service. Library processes have a habit of becoming 
complicated and wasteful of staff time, so that (heir value, 
under examination, is sometimes found to be suspect. 

A bias may be traced towards Che simpliiication of routines, 
and the suggestion Is made chat the influence of branch 
libraries should be extended. The temptation to discuss branch 
library policy has, on the whole, been resisted, although with 
difficulty, for the subject is absorbing. Any librarian, looking 
back, cannot fail to note how the extensive rehousing drive 
between the two world wars, and the growth of suburban 
housing estates, concentrated attention on the need for 
branches. The growth was continued from 1946 onwards, but 
modified by the hand of the planning authority. To-day, the 
planning of branches must be co-ordinated with the provinon 
of homing estates and other amenities. Not only does this 
afreet the siting of branches, it also afreets their layout and 
design, for the architectural design must conform wi^ that of 
the planning authority. On the whole, this is a happy state of 
affairs and conforms with many of the rccommendatioiis of the 
earlier branch planners. 
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One other conditioning factor must be mentioned. The final 
chapters of the book, which are concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of a branch, serve in effect to summarise much of the 
preceding material. Some duplication was necessary for this 
purpose. The harmony of the work probably suffers in conse¬ 
quence, yet it is hoped that convenience of handling will 
compensate for this. 

Thanks are due for the loan of bbeks and for permission to 
reproduce cover designs to Messrs. Libraco and to the librarians 
of the following libraries: 

Bethnal Green Eastbourne 

Cambridge Islington 

Coulsdon and Purley 

Thanks are also expressed to Mr. C. M. Jackson, Borough 
Librarian of Shoreditch, fbr permission to reproduce cover 
designs and other material: to Mr. H. G. T. Christopher, 
Libt^an of the Penge Public Libraries, for his contribution on 
methods of issues recording; and to Mr. P. M. Gardner, 
Borough Librarian of Luton, and the Editor of Tht Library 
AssQiiaiion Rtcord for permission to make use of published 
material. 

Mr. A. R, Hewitt, Secretary and Librarian of the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies, University of London, read the 
section on Legal Provisions. I am indebted to him for valuable 
suggestions and for permission to quote from his published 
work. 

Mr. I. D. H. Dawson, Chief Cataloguer at the Shoreditch 
Public Libraries, read the manuscript. I am grateful to him 
for his friendly co-operadon and assistance. 


C. A. ELLtOTr, 


CHAPTBK I 


ROUTINE METHODS 

T he librarian of a modern system is often called upon for 
independent judgment and action. It is, therefore, essential 
that the tools of his craft should be efticient and workable. 
Efficient routine processes and standardization of dudes will 
greatly assist towards achieving this end. Most of the processes 
with which we deal from day to day have evolved by an 
empirical method, yet it is probable that many would benefit 
by examinadon and revision, for many features are retained 
by virtue of long practice. Examination sometimes proves that 
actions and methods once valuable are so no longer, These 
should be dispensed with; no process should be retained which 
cannot be proved to be beneficial to the system or to the readers. 

Some care is required here before wholesale chaoges are 
made. The librarian, confronted with a regulation or procedure 
which seems to be pointless, should ask why it was originally 
formulated. Every method must have had its origin in a prac¬ 
tical need, yet the original purpose may no longer operate, in 
which case the instrument designed to cope with it can safely 
be discarded. On the other hand, a certain provision, such as 
the right to refuse permission for tracings to be made from 
reference books, although rarely called into use, may be neces¬ 
sary to safeguard against possible eveotualities, In such cases, 
retention should be considered. New methods must always be 
justified before they arc adopted. Novelty is not justification; 
any projected change should promise incresised efficiency or 
greater economy in time or labour before it is allowed to oust 
existing and proved methods. 

The basic processes of library practice are simple in essentials 
and built around common principles. They are, however, often 
elaborated beyond reason by local ciistonu and by appendages 
gathered through the years. Modifications devised to cope 
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with special drcurostances become redundant when Che cir* 
cumstances change, yec the modificatioii may not be revoked 
and may continue unnoticed through the years, thereby 
exerting a deleterious effect on routine. 

For this reason all processes and methods should be examined 
with care, for time saved on mechanical routines can be put to 
good use for work of greater value. LalMur and space saving 
devices should be wdeomed; for example, cash registers could, 
with advantage, be used to replace the old-&shioned ticket 
system of dealing with fines. An automatic register would save 
time and would economize on the administrative work of 
checking and recordii^. Alternatively, the observadon fines 
box, or some such variant, may be used. This fitting allows 
the reader to drop his coins into a glass-sided receptacle where 
they remain in view, for checking purposes, until a plate is 
released to allow them to fail into the below. The key of 
the box is retained by the Borough Treasurer, so that reedpts 
and recording ledgers become unnecessary. Tlie box is emptied 
regularly by a member of the Treasurer's Department. A small 
sum of money is retained as a ^^fioat" for the purpose of giving 
change. 

The entrance counter is the bottle-neck of the lending 
library^ the routine of discharging a book is a comparatively 
lengthy process which results in queues during busy periods. 
Any method that can reduce the wailing period should be 
studied with care. 

The essential record of stock is the stock register. This may 
be kept in ledger form, but is better arranged in a classified 
sequence on cards. The main u^ucs of the arrarrgement should 
be separated by guide cards on which should be recorded the 
number of volumes added and discarded during the year. Thus, 
if the Dewey Scheme is used, there will be lOO guide cards, 
each showing, at a glance, the state of the stock in that section, 
little effort is requi^ (o keep these secdon records up-to-date 
when addii^ or withdrawing cards, vriiile the saving in time 
during the preparation of statistics is quite appreciable. 

A classified stock roister obviates the need for a shelf register. 
Classified shelf registeis came into use to supply information 
not readily obtainable from the unclassified sto^ ledger. A 
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method that combines the advantages of both of these records 
is obviously to be preferred. Accession registers are, likewise, 
unnec^ary in cases where accession numbers are added to 
the invoice at the dace of purchase. This method is often 
stipulated by the Treasurer and, where this is so, the numbering 
of books and invoices must be the fine process to be performed. 

Collation of new books is not now widely practised. It is 
not an economic proposition, for the number of books found 
to be imperfect does not jusiiiy the time spent in their examin¬ 
ation. Moreover, readers arc quick to point out impcifections, 
and works found to be blemished are usually replaced by the 
bookseller in spite of their having been labelled. 

The stamping of books is more widespread, and has been 
given a further lease of life by recommendation of the Metro¬ 
politan Librarians, a surprisingly retrograde step by a normally 
progressive body. It is doubtfol whether stamping acts as a 
deterrent to thieves, but the point cannot be proved either way. 
It is certainly a costly business in staff time and could well be 
discontinued, together with the embossing of covers, an 
unsightly practice which is quite superfluous. Perforation of 
a few selected pages will establish the ownership of a book; 
notation lettered on the spine, and the accession number 
written on the back of the title page, will indicate the fact of 
public ownership. Why over-elaborate these safeguards? 

The recording of issues takes the form of a day-by-day tally 
in classifted sequence. In order to make this process worth 
while the analysis of issues should be as complete as possible. 
A simple division into the ten main classes of Dewey is in¬ 
adequate, the first hundred places should be used at least In 
some libraries, certain of the divisions in Dewey’s classes 600, 
700 and 800 are split even further, so that up to 150 sections 
are shown in the full analysis. Such division gives a more 
concrete guide to the extent of reading in the various subject 
groups. 

This, alone, is not suffidenc. We should not be concerned 
merely to record the number of books issued in each section; 
such a record hft little intrinsic value. After discovering such 
facts we should make them work, that is, we must ask whether 
the issues indicate good or bad provision, and whether the 
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of books can be increased by the addition of further stock 
in the sectioDS concerned. This point is considered later in 
more detail. 

Even the daily recording of issues has been queried and, in 
some systems, it is the practice to substitute a monthly count of 
books on loan. The saving in time of such a method must be 
considerable. 

Mr. H. G. T. Christopher, librarian of the Penge Public 
Libraries, where the system is in operation, has kindly sub' 
mined the following report of the workuig of the method over 
a period of two years: 

“The system was instituted primarily in order to save time. 
The normal system requires the counting of the issue daily, 
the entering of those details in a ledger, and the surumariring 
of those details weekly, monthly and yearly. The system in 
force at Penge requires the counting of the total books on issue 
once a month, the entering of this one set of figures in a ledger, 
and the rummarmng of only twelve sets of figures for the 
annual report, which gives the average cumber of books on 
issue throughout the year. 

*^o pardeular vimies are claimed for the system, but three 
points do emerge from the use of this system for a period of 
over two years. A better comparison of the use of fiction and 
non'ficdon is allowed, since no account is taken of the frequency 
of the issue of works fiction. In other words, the monthly 
count reveals the correct proportion of users of fiction stock 
to the users of the non-fiedoo stock. 

“Secondly, the system reveals *Uvcness' of a library’s 
membership. In Penge, the averse number of books on Issue 
is 10,000 and, assuming a use of two tickets per ’live’ borrower, 
it would seem that appixcdmately 5,000 readers are using the 
library throughout the year, whereas our membexship figures 
show 7,200 readers. This ‘liveness* is not revealed by the 
ordinary system. Incidentally, it is felt that most librarians 
would be greatly shocked if they applied this test, for from 
knowledge of the issues recorded and the membership clamied 
by many libraries, a percentage of ‘Uveness* of membership of 
50 per cent, would be common. 

“The third point which emerges is that the system interprets 
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more corrccdy fluctuadom in reading. The Pengc system does 
not show great fluctuatioos in totals, as does the ordinary 
system. Where neighbouring districts have shown great 
differences in yearly totals, the Pcngc figure remains almoit 
constant, and proves, it is thought, that large increases or 
decreases in actual issues are due to lessening or increasing of 
the intensity of reading by the same number of readers, rather 
than increases or decreases in membership. This, of course, 
would not be the case in special circumstances, such as the 
opening of new branches, etc.” 

The insistence throughout of the record of books ou loan 
rather than of a tally of issues would, Indeed, appear to provide 
a more accurate estimate of work achieved and a mere favour* 
able basis for comparison between classes. Mr. Clhnstopher 
is too modest when he claims no particular virtues for his 
system; the three advantages noted in his report should be 
studied with care, for they represent virtues of considerable 
magnitude. 

A further daily record must be made of moricy transactions. 
Great care is essential with this record since it takes first place 
in the esdmacion of both local and government auditors. Every 
receipt and item of expenditure, no matter how small the 
amount, must be recorded. Receipts must be given for every 
sum received, except where a special method, such as the 
observation fines box, is in use. Receipts must aUo be received 
and retained for all money spent. Any mistakes in cash books 
should not be erased, but should be plainly crossed through, 
corrected and initialled. 

In addition to these basic records there are the standard 
routine processes. The first of these is concerned with the filing 
of issues. There are two methods of filing commonly used with 
the Browne system of book charging: 

1. Arrangement by accession numbers, and 

2 . Arrangement in classified order, with a sub-arrangement 
alphabetically by authors’ names. 

Of two methods the latter is to be preferred. The 
advantage of speed in discharging books is clamed for the 
former method, but the validity of fhi«t claim is doubtfuL 

Ourwdghing any possible advantage of speed, if indeed it 
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exists, is the &ct tb^t the dasified sequence acts as a valuable 
method of instruction for the staff in the arrangement of books 
and the identification of subject notations. Assistants accuse 
tomed to discha^ing books from a classified sequence become 
acqudnted with the noution for subject groups. An accession 
number has no meanix^ in itself; a notation is the key to the 
subject of a book. Moreover, the classified arrangement 
iac^tates the analytical survey of issues and makes the record* 
ing of them more nmple. The searching of the issue involved 
in the reservation of books becomes less of a problem. When 
a Ubrary has several copies of a book to be reserved reference 
must be made to several places in the numerically arranged 
file. In the dasdfied file these charges would ht grouped 
together, thus requirii^ one reference only in each day's 
issue, ^perience of both methods has caught the value of die 
classified arrangement 

The Dickmao system of charging, used widely in America 
and in some libraries in this counoy, does not rdy upon the 
marriage of book card and reader’s ticket 

With method the reader’s number is embossed on a 
metal plate attached to his ticket When he borrows a book 
his ticket and the book-card are inserted in a stamping machine 
and a lever is depressed, thus causing the date and reader’s 
number to be impressed upon the book-card. The reader’s 
ticket is returned to him anrf remains in his possession. The 
book-card is filed as record of the issue. 

By this system of charging one ticket serves for the issue of as 
many boolu as may be required. Thus the necessity for writing 
a number of tickets is avoided and space ibr the charging files 
is reduced. On the other hand, a numerical register of readers 
b required, in addition to the alphabetical index, because a 
read^s name must be traced from his number when queries 
occur. A great advantage of the method is that there is no 
delay at the entrance counter, for the reader does not have to 
wait for his books to be discharged before choosing others. 
Staff time Is not saved because of this fact, lor the accumulation 
of books represents a considerable problem during busy 
periods. 

The system is unJik^y to gain many new adherents. Any 
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authority desiring to change its chaigiag method has the 
opportunity now of choosing a photographic system which, 
according to reports in the American professional press, appeait 
to possess all of the advantages of the Dickman system v/hile 
being less cumbersome. 

An important factor with regard to all systems that allow 
a reader to uke an unlimited number of books is that the 
conclusions drawn fiom issue analyses will be leas accurate than 
when the Siowne and similar methods of coatrolled issue are 
used. Where the choice is limited to two or four books the 
reader’s selection is made with a degree of discriminadon. 
Where, however, an unlimited choice is offered, selection is 
less rigid and books will be taken which, on closer exaininadon, 
will prove to be unsuitable and will thus be returned unread. 

This aspect has a certain significance but too much im¬ 
portance iiould not be attributed to it The physical labour 
of carrying books operates against the tendency to choose coo 
many at one time. Yet the possibility is there and ic must be 
considered; an error of between 5 and 10 per cent, in issue 
analysis, due to this cause, could not be considered unreason¬ 
able. 

Delay at the discharging desk is Che fault usually quoted 
against the Browne system. There undoubtedly are queues 
during busy periods but the delay is not often protracted. A 
method has been devised so that readers can pass through in 
a steady flow, leaving thrir books on the counter and getting 
in exchange a receipt instead of a ticket. This reduces the 
waitiag period considerably, for the dme taken to find tickets 
in the files constitutes the greatest factor in the delay. 

The method is as follows. At some time before the busy 
period a series of book-cards and pockets are prepared, both 
card and pocket of each pair carrying an identical number. 
When bo<is are returned, a numbered book-card a placed 
in each book and the pocket with the corresponding number 
is given to the borrower. This acts as the receipt for the book. 
The books are not discharged immediately but are put away 
to be dealt with during a slack period. 

When the borrower leaves he hands in his numbered pocket; 
the book-card of the book taken is placed in this and filed in a 
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nuTnezical sequence of pockets. As soon as convenient, the 
books previously returned are discharged, and it is then a 
simple matter to match numbered card with its corresponding 
pocket in the numerical file. The book*card for the book 
taken is extracted from the numbered pocket, inserted in the 
reader’s ticket and filed in the usual manner. Numbered cards 
and pockets are then available for further use. 

In connection with issue methods it is necessary to maintain 
a file, in alphabetical order, of readert’ application forms. A 
separate numerical roister is sometimes provided and this 
serves as a permanent record of readers, showing age, sex, 
address and any other information required. 

The value of this record k not apparent, so as the Browne 
and similar systems of book charing are concerned, and it 
might well be discondnned. The only information of value not 
immediately available in handy form from the alphabedcal 
file of application forms is the number and locaiioo of readers 
and the number of tickets in use. These, however, are statistics 
and need not be related to individuals. Such infonnation can 
eadly and quickly be recorded without the encumbrance of 
useless information. 

The numerical register of readers is a heritage from the 
indicator period. When the indicator yielded to the method of 
open access, used with the Browne method of charging, the 
numerical register became superfluous. Vet it continued in 
use for years before its value was questioned. It is a good 
example of a routine chat became unnecessary through change 
of circumstances but which continued in use long after its 
purpose had been served. 

In some places details concerning new borrowers are 
recorded, not only at the branch of joining, but also at central 
and at all other branches. There seems to be no need for such 
duplication. We take great pains to attract readers and 
persuade them to read, then exert ourselves further to ensure 
that they do not register at more than one branch. Does it 
matter if re*registration does occur, and does the supposed 
danger warrant the expenditure of staff time to combat it? 

The only concern n^ be with defaulters. These people 
should be blacklisted and note of this action should be included 
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in the register of each branch, BlacUisting should be practised 
only as a last resort but, when the decision has been taken, it 
should be rigorously enforced throughout the system, Rules 
which are easily flouted are soon brought into contempt. 

A factor to remember here is that regulations are made 
for the benefit of readers as a whole. If any regulation is 
disregarded by any one member of the community, the breach 
is bound to operate, directly or indirectly, to the detriment of 
other citizens. We arc assuming, naturally, that regulations 
are reduced to a minimum and include orily those that arc 
essential for the smooth working of the system. 

The recovery of overdue books is a time-consuming process 
with which all librarians have Co deal. Methods of recovery 
vary from place to place in detail rather than in principle. 

The first notice is usually sent at the beginning of the third 
week after the expiration of the normal loan period. A second 
notice is sent, if necessary, a fonnight later. Successive steps 
include a letter from the librarian, a letter to guarantor and, 
finally, a personal visit. If none of these efforts succeed in 
effecting the return of the book the matter is placed in the 
hands of the Town Clerk. A letter in legal terminology some¬ 
times produces results where other means have failed. Quite 
often, however, none of these efforts avail and the only further 
course is a prosecution. This step is not often taken; books not 
returned at this stage are usually given up as 'lost by default'*, 
and the reader is black-listed. 

It is possible that Che dispatch of the first notice could be 
delayed with little effect on the return of books. To send out 
the first overdue notice on the twenty-second day of overdue 
rather chan on the fifteenth day would probably result in a 
saving of time and labour. 

Little else can be done to reduce the amount of time con* 
sumed by these processes except to keep records to the mimmum 
compatible with efficiency. For example, it is the custom in 
some places to maintain an overdues register to record all 
notices dispatched. Where legal action is contemplated it is 
necessary to have a record of previous communications, but 
the clerical work involved in writing up the register can be cut 
down considerably, ,The majority of overdues are returned 
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after the second notice, and do not come to the attention of the 
Town Clerk. If, therefore, the register is maintained, entry 
should be made from the dispatch of the third notice, thus 
effecting a useful economy. 

Further time-saving is possible when entering details of 
ovcrducs in the postage book. A block entry should be sufficient 
for the first and second notices, thus reducing considerably the 
expenditure of staff lime. Local practices vary in this con¬ 
nection and, in some cases, the Borough Treasurer insists upon 
detailed entry of every item posted. 

Discussion concerning the policy of levying fines for overdue 
books has no place here. Fines were originally imposed to 
discourage the retention of books after the allotted period of 
loan- In some libraries fines are regarded as a necessary source 
of income, and cases have been known where a reduction in 
receipts has Jed to an increase in the amount of the fines 
charged. 

The aspect of the problem that will concern the librarian 
is the borrower’s attitude towards this charge. Some readers 
regard the fine as a fee to be paid for permission to break the 
rulo. Every effort should be made to prevent this attitude. 
Rules may be good or bad but, if established, they should be 
respected and not brought into contempt. Perhaps a change of 
terms would help- The term “fines” could be discarded and 
“overdue charges” used instead. “Fine” has a police court 
connotation and is associated with a levy which, when paid, 
makes amends for a certain action- This is the wrong attitude. 
All assistants should try to demonstrate to rcadere the anti¬ 
social behaviour involved in the prolonged retention of books. 
This is probably the best way of tackling the problem, for 
changes of terminology can have little effect without an attempt 
to convey to readers the inconvenience caused by their actions. 

Difficulties often arise in connection with overdue books and 
those supposedly overdue. Many of such queries occur as a 
result of a too hasty decision to write out a temporary ticket or 
book-card. During busy periods a pencilled ticket or card may 
have to be provided in order to avoid delay, but this should be 
the subject of investigation at a less busy period. When an 
assistant is satisfied that all means have been tried in the search 
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for the missing record, a substitute may be provided. To 
reduce the margin of error a duplicates register should be 
m aintain ed, and Uus rccord should be consulted before overdue 
cards are dispatched. 

Reservation of books is another lengthy process. Litde can 
be done to economize here since the method of reservation can 
hardly be further simplified. In some systems attempts are 
made to save dme by restricting the privilege to the use of 
factual works, but this is an arbitrary choice and not to be 
recommended. Books must be reserved if an adequate service 
is to be maintained and the recording of the reservation must 
involve periodical searches through the issue. 

Attempts have been made to economize on the time spent in 
such searching by filing the whole issue in a sit^le sequence, or 
by combining the charges for two days, thus reducing the 
number of sequences by a half. Time is undoubtedly saved in 
searching, but against this must be balanced the time required 
for blending. Moreover, the amalgamation of two or more 
sequences Into one will result in the crowding of staff at the 
discharge counter, since a single file will often be required at 
one time by more than one assistant. 

A problem aris^ here with regard to the length of time 
allowed CO lapse between dispatch of reservation card and 
collection of the book, A period of two dear days is the normal 
time allowed, but quite a number of libraries allow three days 
or more. Such liberality is not to be recommended, for this 
enforced delay represents a complete loss of time, which is 
rendered more serious by the feet that the majority of books 
reserved axe those for wfech there is a public demand. Such 
demand is often of a temporary nature, bcii^ stimulated by 
some current event; its very nature demands satisfaction as 
soon as possible. 

Any method that can be devised to reduce this loss is to be 
welcomed. Little can, in feet, be done except to try to persuade 
readers to collect reserved books as soon as possible after the 
receipt of notification. A note, in heavy type, on the printed 
card can help in this direction. 

Books not collected within the prescribed time should be 
made available for the next person on the reservation list. 
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B.PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Hours of Opening 


Address 

Telephone Number 


The following book is now ivaitable and will be reserved for you until 



Other readers are anzioua to read this bo^ Please help to reduce 
the waitiiag period by calling as soon as possible. 


Fig. I 

Reservations Card 


The reservation system is of great convenience to mdejs 
and it should be recommended tidienever a wanted book is not 
izRinediately available. But the fedlity can be abused if 
readen are allowed to r^ard it as a metiwd of monopolizing 
the recent additions. To prevent this it is a good plan to insist 
tbat DO individual is entided to have more than two cards in 
the reservation file at any one time. 

A different type of process is concerned with the care of 
stock. This process covers the roudnes of hioding» replacement 
and mending. AD demand high priority. 

A compe^t assvtant should be made responsible for 
deciding which books are to be bound and the material to be 
used. The time of selection is an appropriate stage for a 
thorough examinadon of books. It is a to bind too 

much light fiction, a better method is to discard and to pur> 
chase fresh dtles, since epbexneraJ matter does not retain its 
interest and is not likely to be read twice by one person. Tbe 
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binding of such material results in the accumulation of books 
of little worth which have become over-^miliar to readers. 
Moreover, the paper used for the cheaper works is of poor 
quality. It will not stand up to prolonged use, it quickly 
absorbs dirt and presents a shoddy aspect. Such material 
should not be retained any longer than necessary. 

In some cases it happens that the binding is coo strong and 
durable for the effective life of a book. Binders sometimes 
try Co push their wares by pointing to the strength of their 
bindings. We do not want excessive strength. It is quite a 
common sight to see well>bound books discarded because their 
contents are out of date. A less durable, and consequendy 
a cheaper, binding would appear to be indicated. 

This development would also avoid another fault often seen, 
that of retaining books with soiled pages because the binding 
is still in good condition. Soiled boob should not be bound. 
Trimming will freshen the edges but cannot have any effect 
on the page as a whole. 

Another point to be checked before rebinding is the date of 
publication. When new editions are available it is not reason¬ 
able to give a new lease of life to older stock. This applies 
particularly with regard to books on economics and (he 
technical subjects. Libraries cannot afford to deal with 
out-of'date information. 

Recording of books to be bound in the binding book can 
be dealt with by a junior assistant, who would also be respons¬ 
ible for checking on.return. The binding book should be made 
with duplicate pages, with the top sheet of each pair perfor¬ 
ated. The upper sheet can then easily be extracted for dbpatch 
to the binder, leaving the bottom, carbon copy, as a permanent 
record. 

Books withdrawn ffom circulation are dealt with in one of 
two ways; by discarding or by replacement. Total withdrawal 
is a straightibrward process; it involves the deletion of the 
record of the book in stock register and catalogue and in any 
other registers maintained, such as shelf lists and accession 
books. 

Care must be taken to remove all catalogue entries winch 
have been made for a particular book. Details of these may be 
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ascertaiocd from the traciDgs on the back of the main entries 
concerDcd. It is important, however, that do reference should 
be removed without prior permission from the chief cataloguer. 
References arc employed to weid the subject entries into a 
coherent and workable aid, and are made in respect of sul^ects, 
not books. The chief cataloguer should be informed when the 
last entry under a sulgect heading is to be removed; he will 
then instruct the assistant or branch hbrarian as to which 
references, if any, to that sulqect heading are redundant. This 
precaution is nectssary because only by consulting the master 
list of subject hidings in use can it be determined what refer¬ 
ences to a sutject have been made in the various catalogues. 

Discarded books are stamped and sold as waste, except where 
provision exists for a central pool or fer transfer to a spedalisc 
collectioD. Where spedalist scheme are in operation, records 
of books available for disposal are sent to co-operating libraries. 
These records can the form of typewritten lists, book- 
cards or cards previously used as catalogue main entries, 
according to the method in use at the system concerned. 
Where book-cards or main entry cards are to be used for this 
purpose they should, naturally, not be destroyed at the time 
of wichdraivaL 

The record of discards, necessary for the auditor, may be 
in the form of typewritten sheets. Where the stock register 
is on rard s. individual entries may be transferred 

to form a separate withdrawals frle. Other ledgers, in which 
details of withdrawals are recorded, are sdU retained in some 
systems, but the Typewritten sheets with brief details, or the 
transfer of stock cards, prove to be quite as sadsfectory and 
much more economical in time and labour. 

Where replacement is preferred to discarding it is usual to 
leave all records untouch^ and to treat the bot^ as being still 
instock. 

This practice can voy well be queried. Post-war delay in 
replacing books necessitates the reteaiiioD of cards in the 
catalogue unrepresented by books on the shelves, a position 
which is nusleading to the public. Even stroller arguments 
against pracriGe are: (e) many books now out of print are 
unbkely ever to be reprint^ and are difficult to obtain through 
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second-hand channels; (b) rcpUccments of scieniiiic and 
technical books will take the form of the most recent editions, 
often with added material- The bibliographical data, in such 
cases, are so different as virtually to form, from the point of view 
of the cataloguer, a new work; (c) many books are rc*published 
by other than the original publishers. Circumstances visual¬ 
ized by (b) and (c) necessitate re-cataloguing. 

It woidd appear, therefore, that a good case could be made 
for surgical treatment of replacement catalogue entries; they 
should be treated as withdrawals so far as the extraction of 
entries is concerned. This method need not affect the remainder 
of the replacement procedure. On the other hand, economics in 
stafi* time become possible, inasmuch as the main entry can 
serve as a replacement record. Furthermore, reservations 
cannot be accepted for those books, represented in the catalogue, 
but which are, in fact, awaiting replacement. A common 
source of annoyance to readers is, thereby, eradicated. 

A record of the books awaiting replacement should be 
maintained in all cases. This take the form of a separate 
list or, when the stock register is on cards, it may consist of 
the cards transferred from the stock register. 

The latter method is not to be recommended. The stock 
register is the most important record in the system. It is a 
convenience to have this record on cards, yet it must be 
admitted that this form is subject to the criticism of imperm¬ 
anence when compared with the ledger form of raster. This 
criticism is not entirely without foundation; to reduce its 
effect, the rule should be adopted that stock cards should not 
be moved from thdr sequence, for cards removed are sometimes 
not returned and their loss is not apparent. A separate record 
for rejilacement is, therefore, to be preferred and, as previously 
noted, catalogue main entries ran be used for this purpose in 
systems where catalogue entries for books awaiting replace¬ 
ment are removed from the catalogues. 

In systems where such cards are allowed to remain in the 
catalogues, speed of replacement should be a prime con¬ 
sideration. It is an annoyance for the reader to ask for a book 
from the catalogue and to learn that the book is not available. 
Sometimes this cannot be avoided, but the inconvenience can 
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be mitigated, and the waidng period reduced, if replacement 
lirts receive regular attention. Boolcs should be purchased new 
if possible, the practice of waiting for a second-hand copy has 
nothing to commend it. 

Most systems could be improved within esdsting circum¬ 
stances by attention to minor details. Reduction of the waiting 
period for replacements has been mentioned. Also in this 
category comes the need for keeping shelf stock in active 
circulation, Ho book should be allowed to remain on the open 
shelve if it has not been issued during the preceding twdve 
months. In branches of less than 10,000 stock this period may 
well be reduced to six months. 

In order to determine the frequency of issue over the course 
of years it is possible to date-stamp books on issue with the 
year as well as the monch and day, thus providing an immediate 
check at any future time. Altcrnativdy, inking pads can be 
charged with a different colour of ink at the beginning of each 
year. Probably a better method than either of these is to add 
the full date at the head of every date label. Examination 
would quickly reveal the number of issues made during the 
period covered. 

Another possible improvement concerns the mending of 
books, which is fast becoming a lost art. Cheap paper, and the 
use of transparent tape, have combined to provide a means of 
annoyance for all who are concerned with the appearance of 
books. “Invisible’* mending is no longer pracused; instead, a 
traespaxent strip 1 $ gummed across a tear, making a useful hut 
ugly patch upon the page. 

“Invisible” mending can be carried out quite simply by 
the use of a flimsy mending paper or tissue that need not be 
transparent The edges of the tear are wry Ughily pasted and 
set together sandwiched between two strips of mending paper. 
The book is left to dry under a weight and, when dry, the 
mending paper can be peeled off. The paste on the joint 
spreads under slight pressure and adheres to a minute portion 
of the mending paper, so giving a strong, neat joint that Is 
invisible except under close scrutiny. Carefulness and neatness 
in mending, and attention to small details, differentiate the 
efficient assistant from the sloven. 
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Similar precauiions are required vrhcD procesar^ books. 
Labelling and carding are necessary but they do represent 
blemishes on the covers. No more lime is taien to fix a label 
in an upright posidon than at an angle, yet crookedly placed 
labels are often seen. The use of too much paste is another 
common fault that results in unsightly marks and the tearing 
of pages. Stamping, where practised, should not encroach 
on the text nor on to plates, while book-cards should be typed 
or printed in a neat hand. 

The lettering of notations on book spines is a process that 
is often badly performed. This is regmttable, for it is the spine 
which faces the reader, and which assists in forming a good or 
bad impression in public estimation. All such lettering should 
be perfonned with biader^s loob or with an electric stylus. 
Gummed labels for the purpose are unsightly and unreliable 
but are still to be found. Lettering should be of a uniform size, 
at a standard height from the bottom of the book and, prefer¬ 
ably, should be the responsibility of one person. Attention to 
such details will help considerably in reducing public prejudice 
against the madtutional appearance of a library book. 

Another routine process which wiU absorb much time is 
the satisfying of readers’ inquiries and suggestions. The 
inquiry service forms a first-class means of discovering readers’ 
tastes and requirements. It is possible to gauge the value of a 
stock, and its completeness and defideuciea for a particular 
purpose, by analysing and studjdng the requests and comments 
of borrowers. Contact with the public in this connection 
should never be left to the most junior assistant. This is an 
important task which should receive the attention It demands. 

Other important routines arc concerned with the compil¬ 
ation of the weekly branch report sheets and the recording of 
any accidents to staff or readers. The reports are complete 
records of the week’s activities; they should be written so that 
the chief officer is able to get a clear picture of the work 
performed at the branches and to gauge the progress of set 
tasks and routines. The sheets form permanent records which 
may be referred to at any time in the future. The necessity 
for accuracy and for the inclusion of all relevant detail is, 
therefore, apparent 
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A d«k diary is an important item in each department and 
in*lhis should be recorded details of all messages, callers, events, 
and so on. At the tack of the diary the assistant-In-charge 
should note his deficiencies in equipment as these become 
apparent. At the end of the year these requirements should 
be brought to the notice of the chief librarian for inclusion 
in the estimates for the coming finandal year. 

A record of anniversaries and special days should be main¬ 
tained. This could be incorporated with material specifically 
local, and could be made to serve a useful purpose as a vehicle 
for displays and articles for the local Press. 

The accident book is, fortunately, rarely used. For this 
reason it is often overlooked with results that can be serious. 
Any mishap to staff or readers should be noted, with full 
detuls of time, date, nature of accident, cause, names and 
addresses of those concerned, including witnesses, and action 
taken. Later developments, such as insurance claims, often 
make it important that exact details concerning minor accidents 
shall be a^^able, and time spent in recording these cannot be 
considered wasted. 

A first-aid box should be provided for the treatment of minor 
injuries; immediate attention to a small cut can often prevent 
more serious developments. Every member of the staff should 
know the elements of first-aid and, more important, should 
realise the limitations imposed on amateurs in such matters. 

Fire drill is another important routine that can be the means 
of saving Uves and property. Exercises at regular intervals 
arc essential, especially when new staff have been appointed. 
The position of fire extinguishers and their method of working 
shouid be known, and ^ese appliances should be examined 
regularly. The method of giving a fire alarm shoidd be under¬ 
stood by all. This involves knowledge of the location of the 
nearest fire alarm, which would be used should the telephone 
be out of order. 

With all routines the emphasis must be on use, for the only 
value of a routine is that it is part of the machinery designed 
to extend the use of books. Routines are not invariable and 
all should be designed to make it easy for the as^tant to 
increase the value of the service. 
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Th« librarian, for his part, must attempt to increase use by 
analysing books to reveal their contents; by co^ordinatiiig both 
books and the facilities available for their exploitation; by 
displaying stock according to a methodical plan and by spread- 
ing the news of the service as widely as possible. The ol^ect 
throughout should be to give an excellent service, having 
regard to the nature of the system and the clientele to be 
ser^, and to ensure that any provision made is efficient, 
reliable and related to the needs of the people. 

Every system is limited, to a greater or lesser degree, whether 
by lack of money, staff, buildings or by all three. These 
factors will inevitably impose definite restrictions on the type 
and extent of the service to be offered. But, within the frame¬ 
work of the limitations, a librarian should strive until further 
improvement is impossible. This stage will not be reached, for 
the enthusiast vdll never agree that the ideal has been attained. 
It is this constant striving for something better than the best 
available that makes for progress and efficiency. 

Continual compromise between the desirable and the possible 
is necessary. Solutions to problems under these drcuxnstnnces 
are never constantly satisfectory, for conditions vary and people 
change, so that a working and effective compromise at one 
time may degenerate into an effective barrier to service at a 
later date. Limitarion of the number of tickets allowed to each 
reader, which had its origin in the existence of inadequate 
stocks, is a case in point. 

Degeneration into complacency can be avoided by a critical 
observation. The librarian should make it his business to 
study new trends in the professional Press and to take every 
opportunity to study the methods of work in other systems. 
Nothing but the best is good enough and, while the ideal may 
not always be possible, a nearer proximadon can usually be 
attained if the effort is made. 


CHAPTER n 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

P UBLIC relations should not be confused with publicity. 

Good public relations must be established by a combination 
of adequate stock, efficient staff and willing service. Publicity 
is one of the tools used in the process of spreading the news of 
facilities in order to increase die credit of the system. Every 
public relations policy will utiiiae the methods of publicity in 
order to achieve efficiency. 

There can be no rigid pattern for the development of a 
library system because every library depends for its well-being 
on the encouragemeaC received tixm local inhabitants. Local 
interest is essential for healthy growth, and with this must be 
allied a progressive policy on the part of the library committee 
and vigorous ooperatios &om the librarian and his staff. 

A reader who has been assisted is sometimes ready to assist 
the library in return by personal recommendation. Moreover, 
satisfied readers feel that they have a stake in the service and 
are ready to press for its maintenance and improvement. On 
the other hand, a community cannot be expected to concern 
itself vnth the welfare of a service if its value is never emphasized 
or demonstrated. 

It follows that one of the chief aims of the Ubrarian should 
be to build a circle of goodwill towards his service. It has long 
been accepted that a satisfied reader is the best form of advert¬ 
isement, it is less foequently noted that the creation of good 
relations demands more than technical efficiency. An assistant 
may be efficient and quick to serve, but unless he also possesses 
warmth in his deahngs with the public, his chilling air of 
officialdom will prevent the accretion of goodv\^. Personal 
contact between staff and public must be stressed. A trained 
and efficient staff can make the most of limited resources; 
politeness and willingness to assist create the ideal relationship 
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between library and reader, and ibis is not obtainable in any 
otber way. 

This friendly atmosphere must be eDgendered. Technical 
efficiency there must be, but this must be accompanied by a 
deliberate attempt to achieve friendly reladons, For this 
reason it is important that the assistant should regard his daily 
work as a social service rather than as a task to be completed as 
correctly and as speedily as possible. The librarian must 
develop this theme constantly in his dealings with his staff and, 
by his own actions, must set an example for them to follow. 
There can be no place for the “official” attitude in a successful 
library service. 

Relations between staff and pubUc can reduce the effective¬ 
ness of a good system and increase the value of one that may 
be defective in other respects. A system cannot ever be first- 
rate unless the staff are keen on their jobs, able and willing 
to assist and seeking always to increase the value of the service. 

Every member o[ the staff should be encouraged to work 
for the extension of the service and to regard such a develop¬ 
ment as an objeedve in which he has a personal stake. One 
man cannot make a library service, although one man can do 
much to discredit it. Every assistant should act as an ambas¬ 
sador; each, in his own way and to the best of his ability, can 
add his quota of service to the sum total. Only by such co¬ 
operative endeavour can a progressive system be developed. 

The nature of a small system, with a limited number of 
assistants, lends itself readily to the development of the team 
spirit. A small body of workers, each of whom is fired with the 
desire to give of his best, can make a vital force of a library, 
even though it is handicapped by deficiencies of stock. 

Tact, when dealing with people, will go along way towards es* 
ubiishing good relations. For example, every assistant has heard 
the complaint: “I can’t find the book I want”; or, “the best 
books are never in”. How should these complaints be handled? 

From the point of view of the reader the complaints appear 
to be justified. The total stock of a library might be 10,000 or 
20,000 volumes, yet, of that number, only a sfiiall proportion 
will be of interest to any one reader, The number of additions 
to this relevant portion will be correspondingly meagre. 
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A positive explasation is the best method to adopt. It should 
be explained that a fixed sum is allotted for the purchase of 
books, and that this money must be spread over several d^art> 
menu and must provide for many subjects, so that the amount 
available for any one subject—be it fiction or factual—is 
obviously limited. Hie remedy should be indicated—an 
increased allocation, which will involve an increased rate. 

This explanation is not likely to foil, and it has the advantage 
that it places a possible means of remedy in the bands of the 
reader. He may not take advantage of it, yet there is no doubt 
that if enough people concerned themselves sufficiently to 
complain about low book allocations increased funds would 
result It is the apathy of the public, partly due to ignorance 
of the economics of libraries, that is one of the prime causes of 
the foilure of local authorities to supply larger book grants. \ 

The object should be to encourage in libniy users a pro- ^ 

prietary attitude, to make thwn understand that they are 
entitled to a good book service and, at the same time, to 
recognize their dvic responsiWlity with regard to it. This 
atmosphere can be engendered only by personal service 
towards readers as individuals. 

Personal service is, indeed, important since it plays such a 
vital part in the use of books, ^ere arc three factors in the 
life of a book: 

((2) the thought the author, 

(&} the receptive reader, and 

(<) the librarian, who is the link between book and reader. 

The librarian has a duty to introduce books to readeia and, 
even more specifically, to ensure tliat the needs of a reader at 
a particular moment are satisfied within a reasonable period 
with the best available book. To fonhcr this purpose he must ^ 
arrange for the contents of books to be effectivdy displayed | 
and analysed for the use of his public. I 

From this it follows that the library staff have an important ' 
pan to play. Unless they are capable and prepared to fulfil 
their duties the system cannot operate to any effective purpose. 

Ibe librarian himsdf will frequently he 4 alled upon to 
display his powers of resource and understanding in order to 
assess a given situation and make dedrions based upon his 
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knowledg;e and experience. He must understand the implic* 
atioixs of the gap between theory and practice and know the 
b«t means of compromising between one and the other. The 
required expenditure for books may be 2S. per head of popu¬ 
lation, but if :s. only is available discrimination is required. 

The ability of his assistants will be tested by the daily routine 
of the service and by their contacts with the public. They must 
develop the confidence bom of their training and their grasp 
of basic principles. In this sphere each man must be his own 
tutor, to a large extent, for circumstances change and text¬ 
book situations are rarely met in practice. Always there sse 
qualifying factors that demand the cxerdsc of judgment and 
the power of decision on the part of the individual. 

Another point for consideration is the impression formed on 
the reader by the attitude and appearance of assistants. 
Tidiness and personal deanUness are, of course, essential and 
are hardly likely to be overlooked. Sartorial eccentricitica 
should be avoid^. Bearing is important; lounging and gossip¬ 
ing within view of the public should be rigorously prohibited. 
Politeness in all contaots should be a prime consideration. 

At one time it was commonly accepted by all shop assistants 
that “the customer is always right”. This attitude has been 
considerably modified to the benefit of all concerned; hypo¬ 
critical subservience is not a quality that should be encouraged. 

library assistants could still learn a lesson from the shop 
assistant in this respect. The customer had to be placated and 
soothed when his feelings were ruffled, even though be him¬ 
self was demonstrably in the wroi^. A similar willingness to 
tolerate the peccadilloes of readers would often be advisable in 
libraries. It is often forgotten that library stocks can present 
bewildering problems to readers; the intricacies of catalogue 
and classification a« not always easily mastered, or their value 
readily appreciated, by people unaccustomed to their use. A 
tolerant staff can make use of the occation presented by the 
complaint of an irate reader. Such an event would be regarded, 
not as an opportunity to score a hit, but as an incident wirich 
could lead to an explanation of library methods and policy. 
The smooth answer, besides turning away wrath, can also 
assist in building a reputation for courtesy and efficient service, 
c 


UBRASY 

The ut of speaking inco the telephone should be cultivated. 
Apart from the obviotB> time-saving method of immediately 
announcing the identity of the library, there is also the im¬ 
portant factor of “tel^onc personality*’ to be contidered. 
Normal conversation between individuals is made up of a 
blend of speech, gesture and impression. Many sentences can 
be said with a smile that robs (he words of any suggestion of 
rudeness or harshness. 

In the case of telephone conversations, gestures are absent, 
and only the words remain. All assistants should remember 
chat words will be assessed literally in telephone conversations, 
and that the impresaon formed by the recipient will be greatly 
affected by the tone of voice adopted. How many business 
men, tele^onii^ the library for the frret time, have been 
prqudiccd against the service by the uncouth speech manner¬ 
isms of a young assistant? 

Long periods of waiting on the tclcphoDe should be avoided. 
When it is obvious that a quay will involve a search, the 
inquirer should be asked to state his telephone number so that 
a return call can be made. 

A splendid opportunity costs, particularly in the branches, 
for work with adolescent readers. It is probable that this 
section of the community is least represented among our 
members. Other attractions, and the poor selection of suitable 
books available are, no doubt, contributory factors. The 
intimate branch atznospbere would appear to suit the needs 
of the adolescent, who requires individual attention. Such a 
development would altn-. serve to bind together the various 
units the system into a complete ^^^lole and so prevent the 
freling of isoUtion that sometimes pervades branch libraries. 
Branch^ are often regarded as stations for the issue of books 
and have little share in extensional activities. If appropriate 
books can be supplied, the youtii clubs, churches and local 
organiaations shoi^ be «q>proached with a view to co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Efforts made by the staff to ensure the satisfaction of readers 
should be reinibreed by the material factors of building and 
equipment, as far as rhLt is possible. The building itself should 
be clean and fresh. We can have no control over existing 
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desigziSf and many buildings will never be ocher than unsale¬ 
able. But something can always be achieved by decoration, 
lighting and general freshness, Windows should always be 
clean and shelves tidy. Books tend to straggle whw moved 
by searching borrowers, and the dlfterence in book sizes is not 
conducive to neatness. Too much can be made of this point, 
books are intended to be read, not to be looked at> but a certain 
degree of regard for appearance must apply, 

Dust on books, shdves, ledges, lamp-shades and tables 
indicates poor supervision and should not be tolerated, A 
similar indication of bad staff work is the continual presence 
of books out of sequence. A book misplaced cannot perform a 
useful function; if it is not present in its correct position it 
might as well not be in stock. Care in shel>dng returned books 
and in the daily inspection is, therefore, very necessary. 

Other matters that cause irritation are often the result of 
simple oversight- Clocks should always be accurate, the 
practice of setting a clock a few minutes fast to ensure prompt 
closing is reminiscent of public-house practice and should have 
no place in the routine of libraries. Some libraries have their 
own peetdiar practices in minor details. While these may 
appear harmless enough to the librarian accustomed to them 
it may well be that they provoke severe irritation in the 
readers, 

Posters and notices that become out of date, torn and 
ragged should be removed. They give evidence of untidy 
habits and careless, slipshod routine. Posters displayed should 
not be too obviously the work of amateurs. The branch 
librarian who wishes to hold displays is often forced to design 
his own notices, but it is far better to forgo the advantage of a 
notice than to exhibit the crude attempts sometimes scen. 
Incidenially, such ventures often fell bemuse an indifferent 
performer has attempted an elaborate design far beyond his 
capabilities. A more restricted plan, simply carried out, 
would be more pleasing and more successful. There can be 
no excuse for poor notices, for there are several instruments 
on the market, such as the Eemasiitt, which make it possible 
for the youngest astistant to produce a presentable notice. 

Lighting and heating are usually beyond the control of the 
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librarian in so far as tbcir inidal mstallation is concerned. 
But, if either is unsatisfactory, continuous pressure should be 
broi^t to bear on the cencr^ autboriry until the position has 
been remedied. As much as possible should be done locally 
to make the best use c£ mdstitig resources, and it is obvious 
that B^ts should be switched on a little before they are 
actually needed rather than a little after. Electricity is cheap, 
and whilg economy may be necessary, it should be remembered 
that economy is wise spending; insufficient spending can be 
che reverse of economical. 

Ventilation is likewise dependent upon ori^nal design. 
The ventilation of some buildup seems to ofter a choice 
between insufficiency and draugh®. hut even here the worst 
effects can sometiines be mitigated by the use of screens. 

Another annoying feature, which should never be allowed 
to develop, is dday in the filing of catalogue cards. Such work 
must always be r^arded as of prime urgency, there can be 00 
ctcuse for allowing cards to accumulate. Lack of staff is some¬ 
times offered as an expUnadon, but this cannot excuse the 
neglect of the basic guide to the contents of books. If the cata¬ 
logue is the key to the library its importance should be recog¬ 
nized and its maintenance given due priority. 

It is important to itmembtf, also, that the delayed cards 
are those for the most recently added books, for which there is 
always the greatest demand. Failure to find the entry for a 
book will cause discouragement, and will contribute 
towards building the impresdon, in the mind of the reader, 
that the catalogue is a mysterious tool of a complexiry beyond 
the understanding of the avoage mao. That belief Is already 
widely held; librarians should not assist in its perpetuation by 
tardy insertion of entries. 

Such basic provision is important; public libraries exist 
to give service, and routine and procese are devised to make 
this posable, that is their only fianctiOD. Some routine have 
a minor value; their subordinate function should be recognized, 
and they should never be allowed to assume unjustifiable 
importance. 

The library service is deagned for the use of the people. 
This, indeed, is its only justification; all parts of administrative 
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machinery should be directed towards the end of increaslag 
the use made of the service, and all methods must be judged 
by this okjecdve. Smooth running in all parts of the system Is 
essential for this purpose, yet possible public benefit should 
not be sacrificed for an advantage in administrative ^ciliry. 
So far as routines are concerned, the best criterion lies in the 
eventual wd&re of the system; any routine that has only 
established practice to recommend it might well be superseded. 

An example of such a method, established by long practice 
but without value tcnday, is the custom of refusing to exchange 
a book on the day of issue. It is a relic of the indicator days, 
when all charges were carefully recorded in the little notebook 
belonging to each slide. There was some jusdficatioa for the 
refusal at that time; exchange on the day of issue involved some 
slight disarrangement of procedure which resulted in a little 
extra work. The reason was never very weighty; to-day it has 
lost all validity and the practice should disappear from our 
routines. 

A further example is provided by those systems which limit 
the number of bewks issued at one dme to each person and 
refuse to increase this number. Fortunately, such regulations 
are vanishing; the tendency to-day is towards issuing as many 
books as can usefully be employed. 

Narrow restriction of the number of books issued is a heritage 
from the past, when supplies were limited and care had to be 
taken not to deplete die stock. Yet few readers take more 
books than they actually require, the inconvenience of canyiug 
them effectually prevents this. There may be iadividu^ 
abuses, but these can be overcome easily enough by providing 
initially, say, three or four tickets for each person and by 
issuing Either tickets on applicadon. Known abuses can then 
readily be checked, while the student, who requires a number 
of books for comparative reading, will not be limited in his 
choice. Depletion of stock, to which the practice might lead, 
should be met by increased provision, not by the rationing of 
books. 

Librarians doubtful of the wisdom of this practice should 
attempt to recall their own student days. Such recollection 
would quickly affirm the nccessiiy for belter provision for those 
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engaged in study. Tlie desirability or wisdom of supplying text> 
books does not arise in this connection, ibr there are many books 
used for comparative reading of short duration that are 
required by ^ students. These should, undoubtedly, be 
provided. 

Some systems refuse to renew books by telephone or by 
postal request, and insist upon the production of the books at 
the counter before renewal is considered. There can be no 
justification for this restriction. Any book not required by 
another reader should be available for renewal, and it should 
not be necessary to insist upon the presentation of the books 
on each occasion. 

A similar restriction affects the renewal of overdue books. 
Where books may be renewed by telephone, an exception is 
sometimes enforc^ in the case of books that are overdue; these 
cannot be renewed until the fine has been paid. Once again, 
this seems to be an unnecessary obstacle to use, except in the 
case of the habitual offimder. Under normal circumstances, 
a record of the fine due be made and inserted in the charge, 
and the amount owing can be collected when the books are 
eventually presented for exchange. 

In some cases, a debt of this kind may be repudiated by the 
offender, particularly when the books have been on loan for 
a long period. This cannot occur very oilen, for repeated 
telephone renewals are not of frequent occurrence. The 
imposition of a petty r e stii ction to prevent a possible minor 
loss of revenue would not appear to be in the best interests of 
the service. Any slight monetary gain is far outwdghed in 
value by the loss of goodvdll from those readers who are 
inconvenienced thereby. Moreover, the people who make 
such use of the service are the very people whom we should 
attempt to serve as effidently as possible. Any person who 
continuaUy renews a book is almost certainly using it for a 
good purpose; ephemeral reading does not call for such a 
provision. 

CoDsistency in all dealings >rith readers is neceasary. For 
example, it may be good policy to issue a book for an extended 
period to an individual if he has a reason for the request. But, 
if thf? is done, the assistant must be prepared to grant similar 
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facilities to others under similar circumstances. Favouritism 
must not be allowed to exist, neithei must it appear to exist. 

Individual service should be featured and sut^ect requests 
satisfied. This usually demands more than the provision of a 
single book although, too often, requests are allowed to become 
forgotten after the initial book has been provided. Additional 
works should be supplied, and attentioo given to the reader, 
until the demand has been completely satisfied. 

Speed in the production of books is an important factor, 
especially in a small system or a branch where limitation of 
stock causes unavoidable delays. Desire or need for a book 
may vanish if its production is coo long delayed. Such an out* 
come to a request leads a reader to form a bad impression of 
the service, and to refi’aln from further demands that involve 
the use of stock not immediately available. 

Unnecessary delays of any kind should not be tolerated 
The practice of making a reader wait for a day or more for 
his tickets is fortunately dying out but other, less obvious, 
annoyanctt still occur that are inimical to good relations. 
Bindings, for example, tend to become shabby with constant 
use and misuse. Failure to send a book to the binder is often 
due to the reluctance, on the part of the librarian, to lose the 
use of a book for several mont^. This is an unfortunate waste 
of time, but it can hardly be avoided under present cir* 
cuenstances. A delayed decision cannot put off the final choice 
but creates, instead, an impression in the mind of the reader 
of a shabby, dirty and neglected stock. 

Cleanliness of stock is, indeed, vital. It is ridiculous to 
publiciae a library if the shelves arc filled with physically 
soiled books. The bogey of infection from books is always wifri 
us. Public libraries have for years been blamed as distributors 
of soiled books and, although the facts have been exaggerated, 
they have not always been entirely without foundation. Some 
libraries stiU house books on their shelve long after they 
should have been discarded, and the fear of infecdon must 
arise. Facts, as far as they are known, concerning the risk of 
infection from books seem to indicate that the danger has been 
much overrated. 

The Public Health Act of 1936 covers the treatment of books 
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that have beea lq contact with nodfiahlc diseases. Extracts 
from this Act are quoted in Chapter Eight (Legal Aspects.) 
Only the general principle is considered in this section. 

Any book that has been handled by a patient suffering 
from an infectious disease is a possible source of danger to 
another person. But that fret has no particular significance. 
The air we breathe, the door handle we touch, the food we 
eat, are all similar possible sources of infection. The real 
questions to be considered are: 

((} Does a book constitute a sptci^jf receptive agent for the 
harbourii^ of disease? 

(2) If so, is it easily transmitted from one user to another? 

(3) If infection 1 $ present, for how long does it remain? 

(4) What, if anydfing, can be done About it? 

No evidence has been produced to show that a book is a 
specially favourable agent for the q>read of disease. Books can 
easily become contaminated if a patient sneezes or coi^hs 
upon them or uses a mtwtened filler to turn over the pages. 
Disease can be spread from the book if another reader himself 
uses a moistened fing er to turn pages. 

Medical evidence, based on experiments, has shown that 
bacteria live for periods of up to four months in the pages 
of a book. The danger of the infected book to the finger^wetter 
is, therefore, quite real and may be extended to cover a number 
of readers. Cleanliness of stock and the disinfection of contam¬ 
inated books are the best precautions, together with an attempt 
to persuade readers to turn over 5>agcs in a more hygienic 
m ann er. 

Of these remedies, the provision of clean stock is probably 
the most important. The essential fret is that, al^ough a 
book may or may not carry disease, the suspicion of contam¬ 
ination is easily aroused in the mind of a public already con¬ 
fused by earlier pr^udice, and this suspicion must be prevented 
by obvious cleanliness of stoclL B.eaders are less inclined to 
be afraid of infection vfhen bandfing a clean book than when 
asked to read a grubby volume long past its prime. No loop¬ 
hole should be left for doubts about infection and disease.* 

* Foc A fuilct dkcuABOO tee Hill, W., Bub Ditu/tt, L.A.R,, ifiSO, 

pp. 144-146, 
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This &ctor is probably one of the reasons wby 75 per cent, 
of the public tnake no attempt to use the library service. 
Another is the fear, largely groundless to-day, that stock is 
out of date. In technical literature, especially, only the latest 
edition will serve; this maxim is as important to the small 
branch as it is to the central library. 

Another matter of importance to small systems and branches 
concerns the staff time taken up by inquiries. Ideally, there 
should be no limit set to the amount of rime devoted to this 
work; in practice, a halt must sometimes be called when the 
claims of a borrower threaten to encroach upon the rights of 
others. In theory, we should supply all books required; in 
practice, we have to select and balance the claims of one 
against the other as, for example, when we refuse to supply text¬ 
books which will be required for use over a period of months. 

Such discrinuoation must constantly be brought into use 
when dealing with readers* inquiries. The librarian should 
not allow his staff to be enve^ed into long searches for 
material. The first duty of the assistant is to indicate the source 
of information, not to spend time obtaining it when this could 
be done cfiectivcly by the reader himself. Time passed in this 
way must be compensated for by restricting the time aQowed 
to other readers, and this is prejudicial to the service as a whole, 
in some cases it is as convenient to obtain the information as 
to indicate the source and, in such drcumstancea, this course 
should be adopted. Yet the danger of such precedents should 
always be borne in iTpnd, and a firm stand taken against the 
dissipation of staff time occasbned by the inquirer seeking to 
avoid the trouble of searching for his material. 

It has been said that the purpose of an inquiry is no concern 
of the librarian and that he should pay equal attention to all 
seekers. But the doubt arises whether this is the correct 
attitude to adopt. Surely the librarian must be allowed to 
judge each case on its merits? If prolonged attention to one 
person leads to insufficient attention to another the value of 
the work must be questioned. Is it really as important to 
settle a slight query as to answer more vital matters? What 
is ephemeral? That the librarian must decide upon and act 
accordingly. 
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Such questions >vi 21 be decided by the general policy of the 
system concerned but, whatever the final decision may be^ it 
is certain that the maximum possible service is not practicable 
all Che time. Libraries vary in tbeir approach to the ideals so 
much depends upon finance, staif and leadership. But an 
energetic librarian do much to in^rove his own sphere of 
action and thereby help to ene^ze the system, bringing it 
closer to the desired standard. 

It is important to satisfy all requests with accurate inform¬ 
ation. The whole library service tends to be judged by the result 
of a single inquiry*, and a bungled request may have the effect 
of vitiating much carefully planned publicity work, thereby pro¬ 
voking condemnation of an otherwise satisfactory service. It Is, 
therefore, necessary chat all requests should be scanned by a 
competent assistant before any final reply is given to a reader. 
The satisfied reader is the best publicity we can hope to obtain. 

Difficulties sometimes arise through the keenness of assist¬ 
ants, and this is particularly noticeable in the case of inquiries. 
In a small system r^erence stocks cannot be comprehensive, 
while most branches are limited, more or less, to quick- 
reference material. Any assbtant who bolds on Co a query, and 
who persists in trying to answer it with inadequate resources, 
is rendering a disservice to the system. An excess of zeal can 
sometimes be a definite disadvantage. Such difficulties can 
be avoided if assistants are taught (o r^xirt to a senior when¬ 
ever a query is undertaken which cannot be answered within 
a few minutes. A trained assistant can judge immediately 
whechct the resources of the department are sufficient to cope 
with the problem, and much time be saved by an im¬ 
mediate transfer of the query so that additional resources can 
be brought to bear. 

Details of all requests should be entered in the inquiries 
book, and this should be examined daily by a senior. Any 
item that demands extended attention should be dearly 
marked so that it cannot be overlooked. There should also be 
provision for suggestions, either in the form of a suggestions 
book or as separate slips. The decision regarding action to be 
taken as a result of sudi suggestions should always be com¬ 
municated CO the reader concerned. 
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Readers' suggestions constitute a good guide for the librarian 
to help him to determine the adequacy of his provision. 
The service is al>vays widely used and forms a genuine con¬ 
venience for readers. As with many other m^oda abuses 
sometimes creep in, and there is usually to be found the 
individual who reads the reviews and suggests numbers of 
books that are automatic choices for selection. In this way 
he ensures that he will get first reading- This practice is con¬ 
trary CO the purpose of the facility, which is designed to ensure 
that a legitimate interest is not overlooked, hooks that are cer¬ 
tain to be purchased do not come within thescopeofsuggestion. 

In order to end the abuse suggesdons for books on order 
should not be accepted. If such a suggestion is made it should 
be returned to the reader with a note to the effect that the 
book is already on order and should, therefore, be reserved 
in the usual way. This procedure should be followed only in 
the case of known abuse and where the device is regularly 
employed. The isolated, genuine case should be passed with¬ 
out comment. 

Every person who makes a suggestion should be informed 
of the result of his action. A simple card is sufficient It should 
tell the inquirer that (e) the suggesdon has been approved 
and that the work will be reserved for him when available; 
or, (^) the su^estion has not been approved; or, (<;) the book 
has already been ordered and caonot be accepted as a sug¬ 
gesdon but may be secured by reservation. 

Ail books suggested by refers demand spedal treatment. 
When approved, these books should be ordered immediately 
and pushed through all processing stages as quickly as possible. 
The provision of su^eted books is a potent method of creadng 
goodwill, but this can be squandered by delay in the production 
of the book. A book supplied within a few days of the su^estion 
will give immense satisfaction to the reader; the establishment 
of such good relations between system and public well repays 
the hide extra work involved. When delay is expected in the 
purchase of a book as, for example, when the book is reprinting, 
the borrower shotild be informed of the face, othervrise the 
delay might be ascribed to ne^igence and inefficiency on the 
part of the system. 
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Any untoward happening of kind that afiocts the 
smoothness and efficiency of the service offered to a borrower 
should be explained to Wm. Thus, if a reserved book cannot 
be traced, the reader should not be left in suspense; unless 
another copy is obtainable he should be informed that his 
reservation cannot be accepted. Notification should certainly 
not be delayed uodi the reader inquires about the book. 
The knowledge that his su^eatios had been hanging fire for 
several weeks would convince any reader that the service was 
being conducted with hole r^ard for pubhc convenience. 

A file should be maintained of all requests that deal with a 
definite subject. This could be blended with the file of readers’ 
interests, mentioned in another chapter, so allowing readers 
to be notified whenever books dealing with their sub^'ects are 
added to slock. 

All efforts directed towards improving the service can be 
marred by an unsatis fa ctOTy stock. A shoddy stock operates 
against efective service, so (bat books should be examined 
regularly to ensure that they are clean, up to date and suffi- 
dently used. Books that fail to satisfy these conditions should 
be removed from the shelves. Regular inspection is essential, 
and this can be achieved by ensuring that two or three shelves 
are inspected, book by book, each day. Continuous stock- 
taking can be included in the systematic check. As each book 
Is examined it should be tick^ against the shelf register or 
other stocktaking record so that, when a single circuit of the 
shelves has been completed, approximately two-thirds cf the 
stock will have been checked. 

Much time is saved and inconvenience avoided by this 
method. The service benefits rince stock is kept up to date and 
in clean condition. Moreover, stock-taking is thorough aod 
consists of more than a numerical assessment of losses which, 
in itself, has little value. 

In addition to the routine shelf check there should be a 
brief inspection of books as they are returned from loan. It 
may be objected that prtKodure is impossible during busy 
periods, but the difficulty can be overcome qiute easily if the 
practice b adopted of putting all books aside for later examin¬ 
ation when the date label has been half-filled. Thb rough 
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gmd« is sufficiently accurate to ensure an iospectiou aiter a 
certain number of issues. It imposes do demands on a busy 
counter staff, for the exarainadon itself is carried out during 
the quiet periods. 

Methods of renevring and bri^tenlng book stock should 
proceed in conjuncdon with schemes £br attracting and retaio* 
ing readers. It is worth while to go through the file of unused 
tk^eG periodically and to return to borrowers all tickec, 
except those retained for specific reasons, such as for default. 
Similarly, the borrowers’ register should be examined every 
autumn for application forms that have not been renewed. A 
letter should be sent to readers who do not renew chdx tickoG. 
The following has proved adequate: 

Dear. 

1 notice that your bbrary dckeG have expired and 
have not yet bees renewed; 1 hope this does not in* 
dicate any dissatisfaction with the service. 

If you have experienced any difficulty in getting the 
books you want will you please let me know? If, at 
the same time, you care to make a note of your 
hobbies and interest I will send you a list of books 
about them. 

An application form is enclosed for your use. This 
form may be completed and returned to any of our 
branches to ensure prompt renewal of your dekecs. 

Youn faithfully, 

lilBRAXlAK. 

Efforts of the library staff in fostering good reladons with 
the public are best revealed by personal service, both inside 
and outside of the library, displays and, in some cases, by 
bulletins, A good opportunity is presented where libraries 
posses show windows faring the street since the windows offer 
the basic requiremenb for public display. The opportucucy 
should not be neglected for a well-lighted window, cffecdvely 
arranged, can compel passers-by to stop and see for themselvo 
the attracdons within. 

It is a good plan to study the arc of window dressing as 
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iilusCrated by the methods of the Uiger stores. Note the 
economy of exhibits end the contrast colour, size, position 
and grouping. Profiting by this e)q>erieDce, the librarian 
should be careful to limit the number of boohs on view in hts 
window display. He should include pictorial material and 
displays, and refuse to allow his books to be arranged in rows 
but should scatter them, some open, some upright, arranged 
singly and in groups. Background colours should harmonize; 
they should be bright but not deigned to attract attention 
away from the books. Variety should be introduced by 
regular changes which could reflect current events and 
interests. 

One of the best methods is to study adjacent shop windows, 
and then to design the Ubraiy window in a different style in 
order to make it stand out fiom other fionuges. The demands 
of good taste enter bae, and no puiftose would be served by 
too great a clash. Bat the variety of backcloths, lifting and 
arrangement is so wide that a difierent style can well be 
achie^ without a violent contrast 

Every library can act as the public information centre with 
regard to the aciivides of local societies. This need involve 
Uttit expenditure of time. A bulletin board, set up in a prom¬ 
inent position on the library premises, would record future 
events in the social and cultural life of the community. Sec¬ 
retaries of local sodedes would be pleased to supply the 
necessary information for this calendar of events in order to 
gain publicicy for thdr ventures. The library itself would 
benefit fiom the resulting public interest and also from the 
opportunity afforded ibr contact with the groups concerned. 
The extent of the gain ar miing to the library service will 
depend, naturally, upon the zeal of the librarian in pursuing 
the contacts established. 

Information screens lend themselves well to many forms of 
publicity. There is a distinct advantage in having a settled, 
well-chosen site for announcements and, if the screen is attract¬ 
ively maintained with real news and interesting items, readers 
will get into the habit oi studying it on their way in or out of 
the building. But material must not be allowed to languish, 
nothing must be retained too long or allowed to remain after 
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its purpose has been served- Neither must too much material 
be included as copy, otherwise all interest will be lost 

In order to make the best use of the service it is necesary 
to evaluate facilities fix>m the user’s angle. Over-familiarity 
with resources makes it diflicult for librarians to look at thdr 
service from the readers' point of view. It is not easy of achieve- 
ment, but neither is it impossible, and it must be attempted 
if any system is to be of maximum value. Wc are apt to assume 
that facilities known to us are also known to reader?, but thii 
is not the case. Every feature must be stressed and stressed 
again, not only for existing borrowers, but also for the benefit 
of those coming from other departments and other areas. 

Repetition of essential information does not nauseate. The 
propagation of necessary facts is accepted by chose already 
aware of those facts, and the repetition is tolerated and made 
bearable by the bland feeling it provides of superior know¬ 
ledge. Moreover, in these days of repetitive advertising, the 
mind’s eye becomes conditioned to paiss over the non-essential 
and known, without noticeable impression or irritation, and 
to be attracted only by the new and important items. 

Proof of this can be demonstrated every day. Does repetitive 
commercial advertising nauseate? Nol It makes little im¬ 
pression, taken item by item, and achieves its eHects Insadiously 
over a long period- There need, therefore, be no fear of boring 
readers by repeated news of facilities. Such repetition, within 
reason, is necessary and should be practiied. 

This, however, does not mean that the Library building 
should be littered with notices, or that the walla should be 
plastered with posters on every free space. It is possible to 
have too many nodees and to overwhelm readers by the mass 
of print exhibited. All fadlides should be mentioned, but this 
is preferably effected by the use of a neatly printed booklet, 
which should be presented to new readers and, thereafter, 
continuously displayed. Extracts from this publicadoa could 
form a feature of o^er bulletins issued, so that the matter as a 
whole is in constant process of clrculatloa. 

Surely this method is to be preferred to the attempt to 
explain everything by nodees? It is true that public libraries, 
in the past, have been over-formalized, and it is not surprising 
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to find a reaction to^y. In Sfatc of this» it is not nece&sary 
to treat Library waUs as baimck-room notice boards. 

The library movement must go out to meet the public, 
but let it go proudly with a true estimate of its own value, 
not cap>iii*hand with a supplicatiiig outlook. libraries have 
sometl^g of value to offer, and the public must be kept 
informed of such things. librarians must serve the public 
with probity efficiency, but not with servihty. Methods 
must be revealii^ v id effective, but aims will not be achieved 
by indiscriminate UUposting in library departments. 
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AIDS TO READERS 

T he b«t method of assistmg readers is to provide diem with 
a good book stock and to make it readily available. It is 
the duty of the librarian to introduce his readers to the com 
tents of books and, in order to do this, he must know both 
books and readers. 

The iuncdoii of assisting readers is very wide and complex, 
yet the principle itself is simple. BasicaUy^ it consists in telling 
the reader of the resources available; in terms that he can 
understand. The reader cannot be forced to accept facilities, 
but if these facilities have been adapted to meet his require' 
ments—and thi< involves book selection according to needs— 
then self-interest will lead the normal individual to make use 
of the resources providcd- 

To assist In this object all material must be readily available, 
so that there are no barriers between reader and books. 01> 
solete regulations, overcrowded shelves, catalogues chat con¬ 
fuse with excess detail—all of these obstacles to use must be 
swept away and replaced by more logical methods. A library 
must be used if it Is to be of value; the librarian’s purpose is 
to fa ci litate this use. To offer a service Is not enough; it must 
be interpreted and presented in terms of public requirements- 
Branch librarians are fovourably placed for helping readers 
since their area of service is small, their borrowers limited in 
niunber and, therefore, more intimately acqu^ted with the 
staff. Accordingly, the service can approach the ideal of 
personal attention to individuals. As literary adviser to a 
limited drcle, the local assistant is able to get to know readers 
and so to base his comments on a fund of personal knowledge. 

The limited area of a branch, therefore, although a handicap 
in many ways, operates beneficially with regard to the relation¬ 
ship between readers and staff. There are ofoer circumstances 
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in wHch the branch has the advanUfc. The sraahness of 
the building may be welcomed by many, for large rooms have 
& depressing effect on some people, while the central organ¬ 
isation may appear to be too formalized and too complex for 
a person who is inclined to belittle the import«ce of his own 
requirements. Most people arc more at home with the familiar, 
and will turn to an asistant who is known to them and access¬ 
ible rather than to a stranger in an office or behind a desk. 

This factor operates particularly with regard to readers’ 
inquiries. One of the great difficulties of such work is to 
discover the actual nature of the requestj this is a common 
complaint of all reference librarians. This obstacle is largely 
overcome at the branches, where the more intimate atmosphere 
is conducive to easier, less ibnnal, rdations. 

The assistant who is keen on his job will soon acquire a 
detailed knowledge of the area, both with regard to industries 
and the habits and needs of the populace. He will get to know 
his rcados as individuals, and will discover their cast«, 
preferences and avemons. He will know which books will 
appeal and to whom- Iq feet, it has been said that he can 
select books with individuals in mind. This is a procedure to 
be recommended provided it does not stand alone. As the 
sole factor in selection U can be grossly misleading, and can 
lead to poor provisioo for those readers who foil to make their 
requirements known. Supply creates demand in many cases, 
yet this principle cannot operate if the selection is limited to 
known demand. 

Selection should certainly be influenced by the demands 
of individuals and groups of known taste and requirements, 
but trial provision should also be made so that readers can 
experiment and branch out into new territory. All of the 
methods of atHing readen should be brou^t into use to assist 
in this purpose; book-lists, bulletins, displays, lecture and 
exhibitions should aU play their part 

Personal contact be^een staff and readers, therefore, brings 
many oppommide, but the responribilide are correpondingly 
great. If the staff neglect their duty the service will largish; 
if they are incompetent they will lose the confidence of their 
readers and bring discredit upon the wb^e system. 
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For these reasons, the assistant entrusted with the manage- 
ment of a branch should be a first-class librarian yet, too 
often, branches are considered to be the inevitable resting 
places for “lame ducks”. It is a great temptation for a chief 
officer to keep his beet men at his side in order to maintain the 
reputation of the central library. This is a bad policy, for a 
system^s reputation can be blasted completely by the faults 
of an incompetent branch librarian. To the majority of 
readers, the local branch is the library, and its faults are the 
faults of the system as a whole. 

A form of personal service is revealed by the record of the 
hobbies and interests of readers. There are three obvious 
sources that will aid in the compilation of this file: the printed 
notice, the application form, and readeis' inquiries and 
suggestions. 

A card similar to that illustrated in Fig. 2 should be provided 
and this will result in a number of direct requests. 


1 am interested in the following subjects:— 
* . 


Please supply list of books. 

Name. 

Address. 


•Insert names of subjects, e.g. gardening, cricket, motor-cycling, 
fishing, politics, etc. 


Fig. 2 

Hobby Card 
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The footBOtc is included although it is not, apparently, 
cecosary the blank lines are obviously deagned for the 
inscrdon of headings. But experience has proved that an 
amazingly la^e number of people do not realize that boc^ are 
available on their pet sulgect. Carpcnliy, for example, is one 
of those hohbie picked op over the course of years and im¬ 
proved by constant practice. Many amateur carpenters seem 
to know nothing o( the vast amount of useful detail contained 
in books. 

Provision should also be made on the membership appbcation 
form as in Fig. $: 


NAME. 


(Sumne €nt ia bledi fenm) 


Mr. 

Mn. 

Mia 


far f«*hihij ate co borrow boob fiom the 
"Publk 1 to cooSaim with die KfuUdow made by tbe 


SIGNATURE. 

.. 

INDICATE SPECIAL HOBBIES OR INTERESTS. 


DATE. 


/You win be inSsRoed idicD beeb oa tboe sutgeee iro added (o nod:.) 

if you are uads 2i jtan of a^e ^eare oboin (be amture of a Ratepayer below. 

I»(be ^ p<!**T*c**^j aratqiayvoftheBwm^oIB.. 

tbe above appUeant ai a fic aad props pe re co to borrow boo fc A 

SIGNATURE. 

ADDRESS. . 

PLEASE WRITE IN INE 


Fig. $ 

Application Form 


If the space is not utilized by the aj^Ucant the assistant 
form should draw attention to it and attempt, 
without fuss or coercion, to ascertain whether the reader has 
specific interests. This is as important point, for many people 
are diffident and over-modest. They believe that such a 
service is reserved for technical, specialized or learned suljects 
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and do not assume, unless informed of the fact, that canary 
breeding and carpentry are included within the scope of the 
scheme. Some encouragement is, therefore, advisable. 

The third source of information comes from readers’ 
inquiries and suggestions. Each inquiry that indicates a 
subject interest should be recorded in the file. In this way an 
index of individual reading tastes is quickly built up. 

When notification is recrived of a readers’ subject request 
or hobby a record card should be compiled. Fig. 4 shows a 
useful card for this purpose. 


READERS’ HOBBIES AND INTERESTS 
(Filing Card) 

Glassification 

Subject 

Reader’s Name 

Address and Tel. Number 

Remarks 

Date of 

Cards sent 


Fig- 4 


Hobby Filing Card 

Before this card is filed in its classified sequence a book list 
should be compiled and sent to the reader. The foUowii^ 
letter might prove useful in persuading readers to show 
appreciation by spreading news ^ the library service: 

Dear. 

I have pleasure in sendii^ a list of the works in the 
B.Public Libraries dealing with. 
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As further books on this subject are added to stock you 
will be notified. 

I trust that this list will meet your requirements, but 
if you should desire additional material please inform 
me. 

An artempt is beii^ made to spread the news of the 
public library service as widely as possible and to 
enrol all who live, work or attend school or evening 
classes in the Borough. 

I end«c two membenhip application forms. 
Would you be prepared to asast by handing these to 
friends who do not use the service? 

Yours foichfuUy, 

LsitAfUAN. 

Whenever new books are added to stock, reference to the 
hobby file will indicate the names of readen who will be inter¬ 
ested, and these people should be notified. A simple card, as 
illustrated in Fig. 5, is sufficient. 

Consistency in notification is essential, and unless this can 
be guaranteed the method is better not applied. There should, 
however, be no difficulty on these grounds cn any well-planned 
system; a routine should be laid down and adhered to so that 
notification becomes automatic. 

Such a file has many posabilities. It is obviously useful as 
an aid to book selection, for a certain number of readen for 
particular subjects can be guaranteed. It is useful, also, to 
aid in the compilation of a panel of lecturers, who would be 
prepared to discuss their particular interests before an audience 
of children, adolescents or adults. Such amateur enthusiasts 
are often able to give falla of great interest, and are easily 
pemaded to mention the books on their sutjects. Of course, 
the scheme sometimes breaks down, and the lecturer proves 
to be a poor speaker or a bore. But little harm is done, and a 
note in the file can prevent a repetition. 

The banc idea of the interest file can be extended to include 
the manitiacturers and commercial concerns in the districL 
It would constitute a usefitl service to the community if the 
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The rolIo>viDg: work has beeo added to the stock of the Public 
Libraries: 


If you wish to reserve this book^ hand this card to an assistant at any 
^ library in the Borou^. 


Fig- 5 

Subject Nodficadon Card 

various shops and firms in the area could be supplied with 
Lists of books relevant to their trades. Similarly, professional 
men could be approached, and the headmasters of technical 
and evening schools invited to accept lists appertaimng to the 
syllabus of their establishments. 

At this stage it is necessary to ensure that any promises 
regarding book provision can be carried out. It is obviously 
useless to canvass local traders, and to suggest the provision 
of books in subject groups, unless the system is well represented 
in such groups. Most branches, because of their size, will not 
be strongly represented in any one particular section. The 
solution here is to seek as fuU a selection as possible in subjects 
concerned, and to supplement.this provision with a complete 
list of the works avaiiahle in the central stock. Cooperadon 
can then be sought on the basis of existing stock plus central 
resources, the latter effectively revealed by the subject lists. 
Such a method is effective, within limits, and represents the 
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most sadsfactory comprODuse posable ia view of the necessarily 
limited brancH stock. 

The whole problem of asristing readen is closely linked with 
(hat of internal publicity. PubKdty and extension methods 
have been dealt with in a previous work,* and duplication 
is not required here. Suffideat, however, must be induded to 
darify the posidon for present purpose. 

The over-riding maxim is iat publidty should never be 
adopted for its own sak^ there should 9 lw&ys be a definite 
purpose in view and end should be closely adhered to. 
It is very necessary to emphasize this, for publicity has an 
insidious qualify; it can creep into the routine so gradually 
that an individuJ finds himself going on long after he should 
have stopped. It ss easily posable to begin with the intention 
of publidzing one feature of the service and to end by attempt¬ 
ing to publicize the ^^lole. 

Herein lies the danger. For the second rule of library 
adverdsii^ is never to publicize a poor or incomplete service. 
Fublidty has a boomerang effect; advertise a poor service and 
the repercusnon is aiaimiDg. It has often been pointed out 
that a satisfied reader is the finest form of publicity. But it is 
no less true that the dissatisfied reader acts as a publicity agent 
with the power of seiiou^ vitiating good public rdadons, The 
rule should, therefore, always be adhered to that advertising 
ventures should be to those features that can stand 

up to use and criticism, lor criticism is bound to occur as long 
as people's tastes differ. 

U follows that the sovice should be put into good working 
order before any attempt is made to extend its use. Consolid¬ 
ation is reqmr^ before elaboration- When that has been 
achieved a further Twavim applies; that pubHcdfy should be 
beamed rather than difiused. simply means that the 

whole of the available resources should be concentrated on a 
single point or aspect at a and not spread over a number 
of different, tbou^ related^ aspects. 

These particulars are vital to the librarian, for he is con¬ 
cerned with books and the exploitaiion of their contents. Thus 
he wiU not be concerned to put on a display for the sake of 

* EDioct) Q>4ria A. Litr^ nMa fymdSffzitt. 1951 . GnAn. 
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display, but will lose this feature for a defuiite purpose, such 
as to exploit a certain subject group. In this way he will be 
able to direct his instrument to his chosen end and so derive 
full benefit from the effort demanded. 

Another factor with which he will be concerned is the 
cO'Ordination of his various media, such as displays, posters, 
lists and bulletins. These should be made to work together, so 
that the effect of each supplements the work of the others, thus 
achieving the harmony necessary to effect the greatest good. 

All of these efforts lead to the one end, to lay bare the 
contents of books and to reveal the scope of the stock to the 
questing reader. Throughout It is necessary to bear in cnind 
that the best of all publicity is an cffident service; all ocher 
efforts will fail nnWg rhig end is g^ned. The goodwill of the 
public is vital to any system; it is necessary for its welfare and 
the cultivation of such an attitude demands priority in any 
programme. The personal attention of the librarian to the 
problems of his public is, therefore, a vital consideration. 

In order to smooth the path of the reader various internal 
aids are provided. These include the catalogue and the scheme 
of cla ssi fication chosen. Catalogues should be adequately 
guided. Explanations should be simple and brief, and should 
include just sufficient instruction to enable the reader to find 
a book by subject, author or title, and to trace the book from 
catalogue to shelves. This information should be expanded, 
with examples, in the printed guide which should be pro>dded. 

Glassification and cataloguing aids are too often allowed to 
remain out of reach of the borrower; they are treated as 
secret proc^es evolved for the me of the staff and of no con¬ 
cern to the members of the public. This attitude is wrong, of 
course, but the fault does not always lie with the reader. In 
some cases, no attempt is made to explain the catalogue and 
classification; in other cases, an initial lecture is given at the 
time of registration and the borrower is afterwards left to fend 
for himself 

Both methods arc to be deplored- The reader must be 
made to realize that the processes have been devised for his 
benefit and he should be encouraged, even coaxed, to make the 
effort to understand them. Effort is necessary-—that is why 
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understaDdmg is still genoally lacking—for man is loath to 
undertake unnecessary labour, and must be persuaded by self- 
interest. That, indeed, U the key to the problem. If self- 
interest can be aroused, if the reader finds it to his advantage 
to understand the methods of arrangement, there will be no 
lack of comprehension. How can this be achieved? 

A method that has worked very well includes the cenordin- 
ated use of a bulletin and leaflet. A printed leaflet, setting 
out the chief feature of the classificatioD and catalogue, 
should be provided and presented to the new reader. This will 
probably be hastily read and put aside, it is unlikely to be 
closely studied. That doe not matter. Knowledge of the 
existence of this aid will be implanted and, if copie are always 
available on the catalogue caWnct, they can be acquired at a 
later date if deired. 

The initial lecture should be omitted, it serve no useful 
purpose. A new rcade doe not want to be dragooned or 
forced to listen to whatafte all, a talk of limited interet 
at that stage. Instead, die readers’ adviser, who shotdd re¬ 
ceive all new readers, should limit hb talk to a few sentences, 
including in it just sufficient information to explain the layout 
of the stacks and the connection between stacks and catalogue. 

The bulletin should contain details of new books, and entries 
should be well annotated, flotations should not be given. The 
annotations are Che draw; if these are sufficiently well presented 
the reader is encouraged to look lor the boob concerned. He 
will probably inquire of the staif and, at this point, the lesson 
in the use of catalogue and classifleatioa is valid. The book 
required is net produced far the inquiror, instead be is taught 
to find the book for Since there is an object in view, . 

the lesson is concealed and is not resented or ignored. 

The difference between this method and that of the initial 
lecture lim in the fact that the sugge&ted method utiliies the 
self-interet of the reader. He wants a particular book and he 
will, therefore, be concerned to find out how to get it The 
process is not difficult and the sli^t efibrt required is soon 
forthcoming when the interest of the reader is aroused. 

This is the time when the printed leaflet is likely to be most 
useful. If now presented it will probably be studud. In- 
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cidentall/, there is no reason why the scope of the leaflet 
should not be extended to include details such as hours of 
opening, telephone numbers and other facilities. 

The real answer to the problem of persuading people to 
understand classlhcation sequences xmdoubtedly lies in the 
juvenile library. Children are willing to learn, and the 
Ubrarian should ensure that instruction in the methods of 
arrangement is frequently given. Such irntrucnon should 
not take the form of a formal lesson, but should be conveyed 
by means of the library game, or hook hunt, in which the 
children are given slips of paper bearing book titles and subjects 
to be traced from catalogue to shelves. Interest can be sus' 
tained by introducing the compedtive element 

A former method, with a similar purpose, is to enlist the 
aid of children in putdng books in order and In shdving them. 
The best way to understand a sequence is to examine it and 
correct any disarrangement. Most children enjoy helping in 
this way and regard it as a privilege. Their assistance sh^d 
be encouraged. 

librarians arc certain to meet the problems of printing 
when considering lists and leaflets, but this is not the place 
for a discussion ^ good and bad print More can be learned 
of printing processes from a few hours spent in a printer’s 
shop than from days of book study. The criteria that govern 
the producdoQ of good printing should be undeitiood by the 
librarian and his principal assistants, for all should be able 
to give adequate instructions to printers when the need arises. 
The man who knows what he wants and what is possible is 
able to obtain the most eflecdve production at the least cost. 
It should be a matter of concern to librarians to avoid un¬ 
economical methods of printing and to achieve the maximum 
effect so that the limited printing budget can be spread as 
widely as possible. 

The librarian is frequendy limited in his choice of primer 
by reason of authority contracts and similar restrictions. Even 
in such cases, pressure can be brought to bear by the know¬ 
ledgeable person. Type faces, within the limit of the printer's 
range, can always be specified and designs suggested. 

Such an obvious factor as the use of space is frequendy 
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neglected. Margins should be wide and of standard propor- 
tioos. Lises of books should not be lo^y, otherwise they will 
not be read. Half a dozen title in a block are quite sufficient, 
if more are necessary a subheading should be inserted. 

The effeedvencss of type depends, to a large extent, on the 
paper with which it is used. In ^ct, one of the proofs of good 
printing lies in the selection of materials such as type, paper 
and ink, and in the skill %nih which these are ccHjrdinatcd. 
All should be in harmony, so that each contributes indiv¬ 
idually and collectively to the perfection of the finished product. 
The purpose of the publication should always be considered 
in this respect, and this factor will materially affect design, 
preseouden and cost. 

Similar principles affect the production of duplicated lists, 
which can be quite effeedve where printing is not possible. 
A good is to comirtle lists of books of likely interest to 
the workers in the local industries. These should be sent to 
the managements concerned with a suitable covering letter. 
The Gttent of previous coH^peradon will influence the method 
here, but if earlier contact has been made, and good relations 
established, this step is easy enough. If previous co-operadon 
has not been practised, a good deal of act is necessary at this 
g^age to prevent the swift transference of lists to the rubbish 
bin. 

The object is to get permission for the display of lists in 
canteens, offices, work and rest rooms. Such lists may or 
may not be effective in action, mud) depends upon their 
contents. The belief is wid^read that workers are interested 
in books on their trades, but this is not always true. For this 
reason, a general list of wide appeal is advisable at the initial 
approach. 

Addressed cards should be provided, similar to that illus¬ 
trated in F^. 2 on page 51, asking for details of the individual's 
hobbies. Quite good results may be expected from this ap¬ 
proach. Fig. 6 illustrates a cover of a general list that has 
given good service. About twrelve to fifteen annotated titles 
should be included, an d all should be chosen to appeal to a 
wide selection of people. 

The use of lino cuts with coloured ink can provide variety 
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where short runs are suffident. Thin tines do not reproduce 
wellf but block designs usefully be employed to give 
striking effects out of the common nm. Such lists are a great 
asset, especially when used in corgunction with displays, for 
the design can be made appropriate to the subject of the dis* 
pUy. It is a cheap method of reproduction, for the blocks can 
be discarded when their purpose has been served. 

These methods, if pursued with a definite purpose, can 
materially assist in raising the standard of reading. Too much 
attention is comcnoaly paid to quantity in reading and coo 
little to qusdity. We s^uld also be concerned with the number 
of people who use the library service and not exclusively with 
the amount of each individual’s reading. Efforts must be directed 
cowards the task of implancing the library habit more widely. 

People who use libraries wiff read when they want to do so, 
and we should not attempt to force them to read at the expense 
of other worth-while activities. The attempt, if made, will not 
be successful so that time and energy might, with advantage, 
be better used by crying to reach those people who do not use 
the service and by rnaldog more suitable provision for those 
who choose to r Wd , If we double the number of books read 
by existing readers during the course of a year we may or may 
not have achieved somethii^, the answer depends upon the 
type of reading. But if we double the number of registered 
readers we have definitely taken a desirable step towards 
community service. 

Qualicy in reading is desirable, but those who would pro¬ 
hibit all but the standard works are attempting to restrict 
the service. Librarians have a duty to all who can make use 
of books; even a li^t work can form a mental exercise for 
some people. 

It used to be said that novels would attract people into the 
library when they could be introduced to better material. 
This argument is scoffed at londay yet, although it is possible 
to make too much of it, there stiff remains a grain of truth 
if tAi introduction is att^mptai. Too often readers are attracted 
to the library in search of something to read, then left to their 
own devices, so that they quickly cihausc the obvious supply. 
It is not entirely their fault if they do not proceed to the more 
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solid fere. Unless some gwdance is given are they entirely to 
blame? 

It is easily forgotten that the librarian has a function, not 
only to select, but also to analyse and make available. He 
should demonstrate to the oasu^ reader, by means of imagi* 
native lists, displays and by personal guidance, that die 
solid ranks of books have real vUue. 

Another section of the population, sometimes overlooked, 
consists of ihc children below school age, Opiriions differ as 
to whether provision should be made for the young child of 
five years of age or thereabouts. Such children cannot, usually, 
read but they can make intelligent use of a picture bwk. On 
the other hand, they cannot take care of tbeix books and 
wastage is high, 

An attempt to solve this problem by the provision of a 
Young Children’s Collection in the adult lending library is an 
idea seen in action at the Penge Public Library. Books are 
provided for the children who are too young to use the juvenile 
library. Such books are available for loan to parenls who are, 
of course, held responsible for their return in good condition. 
An extra ticket is issued to all adults who wish to make use of 
this service. 

Another popular feature at Penge counts in the method 
devised for indicaong the subjects of novels. Thus the letter 
“A” stamped on the spine of a novel indicates a detective 
story, “B” a sea story, and so on. These letieis do not affect 
the shelving sequence of the books which are arranged, as ia 
usual, in an alphabetical order of authors. There are about 
eight of such categories, and a guide to these is prominently 
displayed in the fiction run. The idea is very popular with 
readers and seems to have possibilities. 

An alternative method would be to instruct tbe binder to 
use a distinctive colour for each type of novel. Thus all of the 
detective stones might be coloured red, the sea stories blue, 
and so on, As with the previous scheme, arrangement on the 
shelves would be alphabetical by the names of authors. A 
posable objection to this plan is that, since a large proportion 
of the novel stock comes under the heading “generaJ”, too 
great a preponderance of a single colour would give a 
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moDOtODOUs appcanuic£ to the shelves. This nx&y not be true in 
practice, for iit mass would be broken by the colours of the 
smaller groups, interspersed at intervals, and by these novels 
in publi^ers’ cases. 

The idea of a parents' collection is attractive in view of the 
feet that the young reader is the adult borrower of to-morrow. 
It seems obvious that the best way to elevate reading taste is 
to tfs ^ h the children to appreciate the best of books and to 
understand how (o use them. Simo Widit will not have much 
effect on the cultivation taste but it will assist in the form¬ 
ation of the halnt of u?i ng carii^ for books. No more 
ran be cxpccted at age. The child can be taught Kow to 
use a library, the adult not always submit to niidoR. 

Children of aQ ages must be encouraged to use the library, 
of the necessity for this there can be no doubt No one will 
question the desirabiiiry of spreading the influence of books, 
eapecialiy to^lay when other attractioas are so powerful and 
when mass entertainmeat and stimulation operate so effectively 
to discourage indq>endeQC thought Yet, although separate 
provision is made fM* children in many, and perhaps most, 
placm, the actual work with children is less often pressed home. 

The librarian must encourage the child to leam, not by the 
methods of the school teacher, but by arousing interest, 
curiosity the sense of fun and adventure. Thus the library 
should be complementary to the school, but not suggestive of 
it. There sboi^ be no coercion, the child must be feee, and 
must fed free, to and choose. The assistant’s task is to 
make selection of the best and to guide where necessary. 
Compulsion is out of the question, but gentle penuasion is in 
order where the children are known to the librarian. Tactfully 
handled, children can be influenced along the right lines and 
encouraged to venture along the paths of literature. Work 
with children includes more >han the supply and distribution 
of books. 

In order to provide the tools for this work it is essential that 
a good selection should always be available on the shdves; 
this policy implies the duplication of those books which we 
know to valuable. It would also be a good plan to indude 
a copy of these works in the juvenile reference library so 
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that the children can be sure of access to every work required« 
but here the size of the system may operate to prevent such 
provision. Yet, notwithstandini; the limitations of size, a 
planned policy of service to the juvenile population should be 
initiated, for no better means is available for ensuring library 
interest in the adult of the future. 

A very important means of provid ng assistance for readers 
lies in the use of display, and such methods are discussed in . 
the foliowing chapter. There is another feature, fluently 
unexploited, which can be made to act both as an aid and as 
an attraction. Such a feature exists in the provision of maga¬ 
zines. Magazines are displayed in most libraries, but they are 
not often exploited in conjunction with the book stock. This 
is unfortunate, since it is well known that the latest technical 
infoimadon appears in the magazines. Another factor, less 
often stressed, is that many of the habitual leaden of period- 
icab are people who do not read books. 

It is suggested that periodicals which deal with definite 
subjects are likely to be more useful if sited in the lending 
library near to the books to which they refer. Back numbers 
should also be hied here so as to be immediately available. 
This method creates the opportunity lor introducing the 
periodical reader to the books on his subject. Any system that 
limits its display of periodicals to the central library would 
probably find that the purchase of a dozen or so technical 
magazines for the branches, and used as here suggested, would 
materially increase the value of its service. 
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DISPLAY 

D isplays can be or poteat use in a library as a means 
of exploiting stock. Display is bere considered in a res¬ 
tricted sense as meaoing, in effect, temporary re-dassilication; 
that iS; the discaixting of the or^nal characteristic of arrange¬ 
ment and the subsritution of another of temporary interest. 
Thus displays may be deagned with a characteristic of topic¬ 
ality, the result bdi^ to gather together those books, diverse 
in subject, but related by current interest. The characteristic 
of function may be chosen, or literary Ibrm may be ignored 
and a display may be arranged to bring together literary works 
of various forms linked by subject interest 

E>isplay can, therefore, be used to link together subjects 
related, either permanently or temporarily, but which are 
normally separated by the scheme of classification. Display 
also operates to break down the subject unit by which b^ks 
are classified in order to bring together the pure subjects that 
are, quite fixqueotly, separated. 

The co-ordinating function of this tool should not be 
neglected. It is the thread that runs through the classification 
scheme, Unking c^ether and reveaUng alUed material normally 
separated, and bringing into prominence those aspects and 
topics chat are of secondary Importance from the point of 
view of primary classification. This feature can be used to 
bring out the hidden values of a scheme of classification by 
linkijig allied subjects, emphasiring neglected relationships, 
and stressing the importance of subjects enhanced in com¬ 
parative value by the needs of the moment. Secondary 
subjects, which must be ignored by the classifier, axe rescued 
from the obUvioo of the catalogue and revealed together 
with related material. The use of display to supplement many 
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of the other processes and fsdlities should not be overlooked. 

Display is only one aspect of the process that results in the 
revealiof of the contents of books. The display, like the 
classihcadon and catalogue, is a vital tool of the librarian in 
his task of stock exploitation. Both classihcation and catalog^se 
have their allotted share in the process of revealing the contents 
of books. The display reinforces and supplements these 
efforts, and can be regarded as an agent for co*ordinatmg the 
analytical resources of a system. A good display consists, for 
this reason, not of isolated works, but of a series of mutually 
supporting contributions. 

An example of the use of the display feature in conjunction 
with other processes is afforded by the routine of revision of 
stock. Stock revision should be a continuous process. Assist* 
ant^in-charge of lending libraries and of branches should aim 
at checking a definite section weekly, bringing editions up-to- 
date and adding fresh stock where necessary. This is a vital 
process, but the value of it is reduced unless the public are 
aware that revision is taking place. When a reader has ex¬ 
hausted the resources of the stock on his own subject he usually 
turns his attention to other sections of the library and, there¬ 
after, often fails to make the necessary periodical check to 
discover the additions made, from time to time, in the section 
of his original interest. Display can ensure that this material 
is not overlooked. As each section is completed it can form the 
subject of a display; this will be of use to the person im¬ 
mediately interested and will also create the impression of 
efficiency in the minds of other readen. 

Every library possesses a collection of pamphlet material 
which is rarely used lo its best advantage. The flimsy make*up 
of the pamphlet is an effective obstacle to its exploitation, 
except where special methods are devised to bring the library 
resources of this kind to the attention of readers. 

The display can be used for this purpose. The method can 
be adapt^ to reveal pamphlet resources in subject groups, 
both alone and in conjunction with the book stock. 

In a similar manner, reference books can be exploited, their 
use encouraged and the barrier between lending and reference 
libraries broken down. It is possible to demonstrate the 
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correct use of a library by means of a display that others 
together books and pamphleo from both lending and reference 
departments. This comlnnadon would effectively reveal that 
only by udlking the fuU resources of a library can the study 
of a sulqect be successfully pursued. 

While these methods give an indication of the variety of 
use, the intention of the display should be constandy held in 
view. Co-ordination of material is necessary, for the display 
should not stand alone or its effecdveoess will be diminished. 
Lists, preferably annotated, should be provided in order that 
the scope and selection may be represented even when the 
books themselves have been issued. 

In order to achieve iIm best results a policy must be laid 
down inidally, and this must be adhered to unless some good 
reason demands its modification. Enthusiasm is not enough; 
many displays are eagerly commenced and allowed to (adt 
away in n^lect. It is important to remember the primary 
objects; the desire to attract attendcei to valuable material, 
to exploit the concents of books, to link related aspects and to 
elevate reading standards. These objects should govern the 
display policy and should affect the nature of the displays 
themselves. 

From this It fellows that the feature can play an important 
role in the library’s policy; it 1$ not a stunt and it should not 
be regarded as such. It is not designed to trick a reader into 
taking a book he does not want; it does not depend upon false 
representation. It is based upon the principle of analysis and 
re-grouping in order to demonstrate hidden values and 
relationships. If this object is attained, the feature will have 
fully repaid all the time devoted to it 

Objectioas are somedmes raised, ance it is claimed that the 
display takes books from the shelves out of their subject 
sequence, and so robs the claarificatioa of its effectiveness. If 
displays are too numerous at one time is probably true, 
but it does not hold good for normal display work limited in 
number. Moreover, only a selection of tht material on a 
subject is usually employ^, so leaving suligect representation 
OB the shelves. 

OpiDions differ as to the maximum number of displays to 
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be featured at oae time. It has bcca stated chat too many 
simultaneous displays consdtute the negatios of librarianship. 
This is a sensible point of view since display is, in effect, 
temporary re«dassification. Three or four displays at any one 
time are quite sufihdent for all purposes; more than this 
number will destroy the value and meaning of the dassified 
sequence. Advice to feature numerous displays is reminiscent 
of the argument that if a dose of medidne is beaeliddi, then 
a double dose must be twice as valuable. hCultiplidty of dis¬ 
plays can only result in the traosformadon of the library 
into a place resembling a jumble sale, with odd Iota being 
pressed on all comers. 

Having regard to these facts, the librarian may dedde to 
limit himself to, perhaps, a series of four displays. These may 
consist of something like the following: 

(I) Ruommended Bwks 

This would consdruce a permanent display and would 
warrant the providon of a colourful poster to attract attention 
to it The books would be circulating condnually and both 
fiedon and factual material should be induded. 

Strict attendon mirst always be paid to the contents of this 
feature, and no book should be induded which cannot be 
well recommended. Readers somednies deposit their own 
favourite worb in the display troughs, or use them as de¬ 
positories for books no longer required, so that regular weeding- 
out becomes necessary. Given regular care, this form of dis¬ 
play can serve as a very useful feature, for readers become 
accustomed to accepting the value of the $U|gesdons, and will 
make the effort to read a difficult book purdy on the strength 
of its recommendation. 

The librarian who cares to accept this challenge to his 
selection will find a very potent weapon ready to his hand. A 
selection of recommended boob is always popular. It may be 
that some readers are lazy and want to avoid the labour of 
choosing chdr own boob; it may be that their knowledge of 
authoR is sketchy, or the shelf sdecdon limited. Whatever 
the reason, it can be asserted with confidence that a display of 
this kind will be successful provided it is regularly supplied 
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with suitable additions. It is, therefore, possible to ensure 
that a good prop>onion <£ the system’s borrowers vdll be 
brought into contact with literature of a definite value. 

The Kccommcnded Boob display allows the librarian an 
opportunity to gain the attention of the readers who normally 
limit their reading to the lightest of material. Such readers 
are often afiraid to venture beyond their normal field of selection 
for fear of getting a “dry”, uninteresting book. In many cases, 
their thief need is for guidance through the maze of literature. 

It is no use pretending that readers of the ephemeral can be 
transfomed into readers of the best in literature. This seldom 
or never happens, for discriinination in reading requires more 
than the desire for improvemcaiL But most readers can be 
assisted to improve thdr uste, their chief difficulty is to know 
how. The following (15 in. X JO in.) poster, attached to a 
book trough, has had a remarkably good effect (Figure 7). 

Boob by the recommended authors are placed in the 
trough. Esqierience has proved that thee boob gain an 
increased circulation. Moreover, other worb by these authors 
are sought on the shelves. An experiment on these lines is 
easy to make and should be attempted. This display, in 
particular, is increased in value if a duplicated list is provided. 
The selection should be very full, because circulation of boob 
is rapid and the trough must be continually replenished. 

(2) Cttrrenl Afms 

The scope of the title is very wide and allows for the m> 
elusion of a diversity ^ subjects. The Bureau of Current 
Af&iis wall map bulletins were useful auxiliaries for use 
with tK»* presentation. Tbeir place be taken by illustrations 
selected ^m the Illustrations Collection. 

The sets of photographs, issued by the Central Office of 
lufonnation, form admirable subjects on which to base 
selections. These photographs circulate from system to system 
at fortnightly intervals. The appeal of the illustrations and the 
admirable es^anatory captions ensure an effective background 
to the selection of booties. A comer of the lendii^ library set 
aside for this feature would be certain of regular patronage. 

A headline, news item or photograph, tom from a news- 
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paper, can form tht nucleus of an attractive poster for use with 
a current ai&irs display. Alternatively, an extract from the 
report of a speech by a prominent figm will serve a similar 
purpose. It is found that cuttings from local newspapers, or 
about local people or events, attract the greatest attention. 

Very wide scope is allowed here, and the opportunity is 
favourable for developing the use of factual worlts. Norm^y, 
it is difficult to gain a reader’s interest in sul^ect material 
except when he has a definite end in view. 

With ctirrent affairs, the inieresi frequently exists, although 
the reader may not develop the interest by reading unless the 
boohs are pla^ before him. A man who has read a news¬ 
paper account of events or people in countries abroad may 
read books or pamphlets on the subject if (hey are to hand, 
whereas be would not himself consider looking for them in 
the subject sequence. Little may be gained in many cases. 
On the other hand, the selection may be the means of inir^ 
ducing the habit of checking on facts of using foctual 
material. 

Here, again, the materia! chosen need not be confroed to 
books of pure suk^ect interest Material of value to the reader 
of current affairs is contained in novels, plays and essays as 
well as in the more usual sources. Maga^es anrf pamphlets 
often contain useful macerial for display purposes in this section. • 

The following poster has proved its value, and raUs. for the 
exhibition of books, ^ nd pamphlets from the lending 

and reference departments (Figure d). 

(3) Hobfy Display 

Little need be said about the exmtents of tViig display; the 
scope is wide and capable of great variation. It is, however, 
suggested chat the form should be that mentioned in a later 
section, chat is, that some practical aspect of the hobby featured 
should be presented with the books as a visual attraction. 
Thus a selection of books 00 orkket could be sited on a strip 
of green matting, complete with stumps and bat and a few 
action photographs as a background. Material for such 
purposes can be obtained on l<^au from local shops and would 
probably be readily supplied for Che sake c£ the advertisement. 
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YOUR LIBRARY 

— People living In to-day's world must learn 
facts fast. For without facts there can be no action 
—without action democracy cannot flourish. 

Books In the library can help you to be 
Informed as is shown by the selection of news 
Items and their related background reading. 


BACKOROUND OF THE NEWS 


lt«m —■ 
Backs round 


ItMVi . ■ . .. 

Stckfround 


liMn 

ftnek| round 


rtkSIAON aOADTOaUIN. Mr.MOfTlton, 

Buck, P. Aftft «nd democr»cy 
P«yne. R. to P«rsia 

Rob«m, W. Story of oil 
Suntgar, 0. I ting In tht wiiderneu 

AN EtECTION IN OCTOBER. SuMuy Timea 
Artielt. 

6irch» N. Tti« Conservicive Pvty 
Crulkthark, R. Thu Lib«r»l Party 
Jay.D. Th« Socialist cu« 

Joid»C.E. M. Principle* of parllamancary 
democracy 

WE HAVE NO ALTERNATIVE BUT TO 
STIFFEN OUR DEFENCES. Mr. $hInwall. 
Gunter, John. Behind Europe’* curtain 
Hart, B. Llddd' Defence of the Wen 
LIppman, W. The cold war 
PadeKerd, N. Contomporary Imer* 
national relatione 


THE LIBRARY IS YOURS-4JSB IT—TELL OTHERS 
ABOUT IT 

(Current Affairs Poster, Figure 8) 
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A small acknowlodgment card must, naturaUy, be provided. 

Another source of macerial is provided by the members of 
local societies, such as phot^raphic clubs, who might be 
willing to loan material lor a small display-cum-exhibition. 
This method has an advantage inasmuch as members of the 
society are attracted to the library and made aware of its 
resources in their speciality. 

A fertile held of development exists in cormccdon with the 
various arts and crafb commonly pracdsed in the home. An 
example would be a selection of books on lino^utdng, but any 
other similar craft would lend itself as easily. The feature 
wcmld consist of a lino-cut print, the block and tools used, a 
list of books and tbe books themselves. In effect, the display 
would say: ^'This is what be don^^read how to do it.’* 

This exhibit quickly captures public imaginadoo. The 
ideal is to have a comer of the library devoted to such ‘^craft 
displays*’. These should be changed every two or three weeks 
and, where this is done, public interest is maintained, so that 
readers form (be habit visiting the comer in order to see 
what is new. 

In one library, this series of displays proved so popular that 
an aquarium of fish was offered on loan by a reader. This was 
followed by tbe loan of native Aftican carvings. This exhibit 
allowed the stock to be combed for Actual works and novels 
dealing with Africa, as well as ibr material cooceming native 
customs, art, religioD, handicrafts and government 

Can there be any doubt as to the value of such methods? 
The books are used^^d that alone makes the venture worth 
while. Yet there is still a further advantage. Such schemes 
bring the stock (o the people. It is presented to them in terms 
they can understand. The library becomes alive, it takes on 
the aspect of a vital o^anizadon that really has something of 
interest to offer. 

This is an important cooaderation. Librarians have no 
doubt as to the value of their service, but is that value so 
obvious to the minds of the esdaeni? To some, no doubt, but 
not to the majority. Any method, therefore, that can be 
devised to emphasize tbe value of the service to the community 
should be used to its full effect. 
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(4) A Variable Disffl^ 

Th« topic here will be decided by the need of the moment. 
Thus the death of a famous man, an earthquake, war, crisis or 
celebration will all lead to a display. Topicality is the key¬ 
note and, when nothing of current interest suggeau itself, 
recourse can be had to subject displays, such as adventuring; 
careers; or great novels, poems and plays. 

There are two good reasons for stressing the topical. In the 
first place, people will read books having current interest that 
they would not read at any other time. Secondly, the provision 
of up-to-date displays gives an impresion of alertness and 
efficiency that is worth cultivating. The daily newspapers 
and periodicals can again be used, and any one of the calendars 
of anniversaries will prove a useful aid fbr the purpose. 

The close link between topical items and Ac current 
affairs display is apparent, but there is no reason why thttc 
features should be allowed to clash. The held is so wide that 
there is room for both. 

The calendar of local events proves extremely valuable in 
this connection. Any display takes on an increased value when 
the subject featured has news value due to local social activities. 
Thus the local agricultural show, swimming gala or sports 
event would each give occasion for an appropriate display. 
An opportunity for mention in the local Press is presented in 
these circumstances, and the librarian should be quick to take 
advantage of this. 

Another development would be to feature an author aod 
his works. Photographs of authors can oflen be obtained from 
publishers, and these have considerable publicity value. 
Interesdng notes concerning the author and his life and work 
should be provided, and ^orts should be made to link his 
factual and ficdonal works when both have been written. 
Works of authors such as Upton Sinclair, O. B. Shaw, J. B. 
Priestley, Somerset Maugham and Charles Morgan lend them¬ 
selves readily to this treatment. 

Two points arise here to which special attention should be 
drawn. The first is that, as far as possible, all displays should 
be accompanied by book lists and by illustradve material, 
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such u book jackets aad photographs. Books included in a 
successful display circulate freely, so that at no time will a 
reader see atf of the available material, It is, therdbre, im* 
portant that he should have a record of the material for later 
use. Ideally, such lists should be annotated but, in practice, 
few of the smaller or medium-siaed systems would have 
sufficient staff to cope with the vast amount of work entailed 
in producing and annotating successive lists on any large 
scale, This oli^ection does not apply with such force to cir¬ 
culating displays, which are discussed later in this chapter. 

Ulustradons are foirly easy to provide for there are several 
sources of supply. Photographs from publishers have been 
ooted. Book jackets are v^uable, wbUt much useful material 
is available from travel agencies and cobnial offices. Perhaps 
the most convenient source is provided by the library’s own 
illustrations collection, which is kept up to date by contributions 
from the maga^cs, discarded bo^ and other suitable sources. 

The second item of importance concerns the notification of 
interested parties of forthcoming displays. Thus, for example, 
the secretaries of local trade unions, political parties and 
debating sodedes should all be informed, in advance, of 
coming displays, pardcularly of those concerned with current 
affairs. Headmasters of schools and evening institutes should 
be notified of suitable foarures, such as those on cakesrs, 
HOBBIES, spoR'm acd TRAVBL. llie nature of the display will 
suggtf t suitable contacts, but enough has been said to demons¬ 
trate the principle that the display should be an active in¬ 
strument of library policy, designul to assist in the analysis 
and exploitation of stock. Too often it is allowed to exist as a 
feeble and n^lected stunt, put on without any definite aim 
and not directed to any particular purpose. It is not surprising 
to find that such attempts usually fail. 

Whenever possible displays should be Illuminated, It is not 
difficult to arrange for local ligbdi^; the effect is to attract 
attention to the feature, and this is the first step coward 
attracting attention to the books. 

Displays should not be crowded, they need space in order 
to achieve thdr maximum effect Too many exhibits crowded 
together will be ignored. Better a single feature, which will 
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attract by its aoiitary positioning, than a number that will 
crowd each other into insignificance. There is nothing original 
in the idea of display, successful shops have been practising it 
ibr many years. It is possible to profit by this experience and, 
by observation, to learn the art of C0K>rdinatuig exhibit and 
background as contrasting but unifying features for the 
desired purpose. 

There is no limit to the topics to be used as basic materials- 
The most important point with regard to contents is to build 
up public confidence in the standard of the exhibits and to 
maintain this standard. A librarian who succeeds in thus 
establishing the reputation of his displays has managed to 
forge a valuable weapon of instruction. Provided he keeps 
fmth with his public, he is enabled to obtain an audience Ibr 
many books of value which would not, otherwise, be con¬ 
sidered as suitable by the reader. 

The use of fiction for the purpose of leading readers to better 
material is not sufficiently practised. The novel to-day is the 
vehicle for much that can elevate and instruct as well as 
amuse, and the opportunity presented by this circumstance 
should not be overlooked. Graduated and annotated lists of 
fiction, selected displays, and the groupng of fiction by 
subjects, either on the shelves or in lists, are all methods that 
offer possible means of exploitadon and advantage. 

The Radio Timis is an inexhaustible fount of ideas. A glance 
through the current issue suggests a number of displays in 
connection with the programmes featured. These should be 
produced as a series with a common heading and changing 
sub-headings to suit the different topics. Duplicated lists 
should be provided. 

The British Broadcasting Company's periodical lists of 
calks, plays and musical performances all offer themselves as 
Ideas to be presented, and such features have an advantage 
inasmuch as they are included in a series and receive adequate 
advance and continually recurring publicity. Too little 
attention is given to the possibility of capitalizir^ on the work 
of radio, television and the cinema. A little thought wiU show 
how easily features can be associated with books and made to 
serve as the vehicle for lists and displays. 
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Sel«ccioiu based on the broadcastiiig: of talk.s sends and 
pJays are obviously useful, but these items do not represent 
the limit of opportunity. Other features occasionally serve, 
such as, for example, the “live” broadcasts from foreign 
countries and from various districts our own country. 

Books and plays that have been serialized by the B.B.C. 
are always in demand, and objection may be made to the dis¬ 
play of such material Ofi the grounds that it would serve merely 
to over-stimulace an existing demand and so emphasize a 
problem which cannot readily be solved. 

At first sight, the objection appears to be vdid. Serialized 
works are always heavily in demand during the course of the 
broadcast, but interest b^ins to fade as soon as a new serial 
appears. An experiment with the suggested display has proved 
that the feature, accompanied by a list of tbe works included, 
tends to alleviate the problem rather than to emphasize it, 
for it spreads the interest over a series ot books and so relieves 
the demand On books currently being serialized. Instead of 
the disappointment of finding the work continually on issue, 
the reader is oHered the choice of works previously broadcast, so 
that his interest isretained inaselectionof booksof goodstandard. 

The exhibition of holiday guides performs a useful purpose, 
for it is possible to link this feature with a selection of other 
books rdating to a districL Topographical works spring 
readily to mind, but other books can also be included, such 
as fiction with local interest, as well as books of archaeological 
and architectural interest. 

Successful displays should be diculated throughout the 
system. A display that has proved its value in any one library 
is likely to be acceptable elsewhere, while the greater use 
derived from books, notices and lists reduces the cost-to-use 
ratio for each display. 

In order to overcome any shortage of books on the topic 
concerned it is advisable to arrange for the temporary Joan of 
relevant stock from library to library. Thus a display would 
travel from unit to unit, tbe bo^s being transferred at intervals 
of two to three weeks. Books taken from the display could be 
forwarded when returned and would prove welcome refreshers 
at the site of the current showing. 
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Displays Intended for circuladon should fae compiled on 
a co-operative basis. The origioal selection should be dravm 
from the whole system, and the books included gathered 
tc^ether and listed, preferably with annotations, The work 
involved in annotating: Ihts is extensive, and is frequently 
n^lected in the case of features designed for a short life of two 
or three weeks. But when the display is circulated, its active 
period is extended considerably, and the lime devoted to 
annotations becomes economically justilicd. 

The compilation of the feature should also be a joint effort. 
Each branch librarian should submit his suggested titles, 
complete with annotations, and by these methods all units will 
have a share in the activity. Apart from their value for readen, 
such combined efforts are useful as educational experiments for 
the staff. The stock of the whole system on particular topics is 
revealed, while the lists theraselva form useful annotated 
bibliographies for future reference. Moreover, annotations 
compiled locally would probably have greater value than those 
provided centrally from a first perusal of a book. The local 
man should know his stock and should know the virtues and 
defects of each item in it. He, obviously, is the best man to 
describe his books. 

Display in the children's library should not bo neglected. 
The informative double-page illustrations from Pictorial 
calufi and The Ulustraud London News make excellent subjects 
around which displays can be built. There is no reason why 
the older children should not be allowed to form their own 
displays. Such work with books is entertaining and edu¬ 
cational and, surely, to be preferred to the usual form of 
amusement, such as puppet shows. 

The use of this method for children should not be confined 
to the library premises. The travelling display of books on 
careers has been described elsewhere, but the feature is so 
valuable that no apology is required for its incluson here. 

Arrangements should be made for the Ministry of Labour 
pamphlets on Careers to be displayed, together with all ocher 
available works. These, together with a list of the icems 
included, should be circulated round the schools so that the 
older children can be informed of the vocations available to 
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them- At the saxnc dme they arc reminded of the library 
service, and this applies also to Ihdr parents. 

The books and pamphlets should be made available for 
issue by the teachers, and this indicates that replacements 
should be speedily available. This, however, is a simple matter 
of oreaniaadon and involves no great difficulties. The pamph¬ 
lets are cheap enough to be expendable, and should be pur¬ 
chased by the dozen. ^ . 

Here, again, the library service forces itself on the con¬ 
sciousness of the populadon and reveals itself as making a 
timely and valuable contribudon to the needs of the com- 
munity. The object of every Ubrarian should be to achieve 
a service of such efficiency that it wiU be regarded as mdis- 
pcnsablc in the life of the district and of pnme importance 
among the sodal amenities. . j. 

The organization of tins form of work should be directed 
by a capable astisunt In a small system it will probably not 
be possible to allocate a foU-time asostant for this purp^t, 
so that it must necessarily be linked with ocher duties, such as 
that of readers* adviser. Whatever the decision, the librarian 
must keep a close watch on the policy so as to ensure effective 
co-ordination with stock and with the worit of the system as a 
whole. 

Display work need not be timited to any particular secuon 
but can be used to ocploit the wbole stock. Both fiction and 
factual works should be included, and each should be used in 
combination with the other. The method has strong po^ 
sibilities in the wider sphere of developing the service. It is 
also valuable in its more retrieted fuoccion for introduang 
readers to new authors and for raising the standards of reading. 

Some care is required when this is attempted, for the natural 
tendency is to hasten the process and to attempt to raise the 
standard too quickly. Reading b the sharing of experience, 
and background knowledge on tfic part of the reader is nec¬ 
essary to enable him to assess given facts at their true value. 
It b known that many people tend to choose Ihdr books at 
a level that b bdow ihdr actual capabilities; the object 
should be to raise their level of choice, but not to a point that 
is beyond ihdr power of assiimlation- If such an attempt is 
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made it is bound to fail and will probably result in the loss of 
readers. 

The co-ordinated display, wcU oifanized, can achieve 
gradual elevation. By bringing together boohs of graduated 
appeal, and linking them by annotated lists, the interet of 
the reader is captured and taken from one stage to another 
by easy and pleasant steps. This method is particularly 
valuable in the case of adolescents, and can be uolixed to 
effect an introduction to the wider range of the adult library. 

This fact, alone, should mark out the method as being 
worthy of development, for the service to adolescents is a weak 
point in the armour of every system. AH readers need an 
individual service and adolescents, perhaps, more than others. 
Display is not entirely an individu^ service, but it can approach 
the ideal and should, therefore, be tried and intdligently 
developed. 

Much has been said for and against the display feature. 
There are those who hastily condemn the method as an 
unsound attempt to persuade readers to take books they do 
not want. NoUiing could be further from the truth, for the 
display enthusiasts believe that people will want books if thdr 
contents are brought to notice. 

Display does not fail when it is correedy applied and when 
its significance and potentiality are understo*^. The medium 
has many uses for ^ sections of library users. It is capable 
of vast expansion and manipulation, and forms a worthy 
instrument for the librarian possessed of imagination and 
ingenuity. 
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THE READERS’ ADVISER 

T he public library’s part in the adult education movement 
is, primarily, to make it posable for the individual to 
achieve self-education through reading. A system b neglecting 
its function when it fails to ensure that adequate opportunity 
exbts for individual sdf-devebpment Thb fact b widely 
accepted, yet it b not always fiilly implemented, for adequate 
opportunity involves interpretation of stock. The provision of 
books b not, therefore, stiffideat; they must be analysed, their 
contents explored, and assbtance given to readers in their use. 
Thb function must involve personal attention from an in¬ 
formed staff. 

Reading guidance b not widely practised due, no doubt, 
to lack of staff. Our wori: b with books and readers, and any 
assbtant acting as adviser must understand both books and 
readers. He must know the stock and the wider resources that 
are auxiliary to the stock, he must be able to assess the read¬ 
ability of a book in order to link book and reader. He must be 
able to converse with readers and overcome their hesitancies 
in order to understand exactly their requirements and capa¬ 
bilities. The necessity tor special training for thb work b qmte 
apparent. It b obvious, too, that the daily reports of advbcre 
will be extremely valuable to the librarian by revealing the 
efficiency and d^oendes of the service and the stock. 

A satb^tory name for thb service b hard to find. The title 
of Readers’ Advber b far Bom suitable, it b pretentious and 
misleading. Readers’ Inquiry Service might be more appro¬ 
priate. It has a wider connotation than the original term, 
but thb may not be undesirable in an organized system. 

The actual title chosen may not be particularly important 
provided the service b establbbed and conducted on the 
right lines. The guiding principle must be maintained that 
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the business of the librarian is with books. The adviser should 
be willing to assist where a knowledge of books can be utilized, 
but he should not force himself on to people and he should 
never tell them what they ought to read, an excess of zeal can 
sometimes be dangerous. He should tell them the best books 
for a particular purpose, but that is a different matter entirely. 
Finally, he should not offer advice too freely, and if his adtdee 
is requested it should be limited to an assessment of the books 
concerned as approved by the common consent of experts. 
The aim should always be to help the individual to help him' 
self. The librarian should not teach, his duty is to make books 
available by exhibiting their contents so that the path is made 
easier for the person who wishes to learn. 

In any system the lending library forms the focal point of 
the service, for it is here that contact is made with the largest 
section of the public. This is true of the central library, where 
the home reading department is one of several departments; 
it is even more true of the average branch, where the adult 
lending tends to ovenhadow the juvenile and reference, even 
when these arc provided. The importance of good public 
relations, and the corresponding opportunity for fostering close 
contact with readers, is quite obvious. 

Lending library work is judged, in many cases, by the 
number of books issued. This is unfortunate, yet the fault lies 
as much with librarians as with the critics. Wo attempt to 
describe work achieved by the yardstick of books issued; small 
wonder, then, that we are judged by these factors. 

The question may well be asked; what other means are 
there of showing, in a convenient and easily perceptible 
manner, the amount of work accomplished? The answer, 
perhaps, lies in an assessment of quality as against quantity. 
In other words, the provision of service plus issues as a critenos 
rather than issues alone. 

An approach on these lines is revealed in the work of the 
readers’ advisers. Where such guidance is given the public 
are beginning to appreciate that the library assistant has a 
knowledge of books and that he is able to point the way througji 
the maze of print 

This is a step in the right direction, but it is an initial step 
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oDiy. The work must be condniicd and extended by further 
guidance until coverage is widespread, if not complete. The 
advisers must be capable; the task calls for a trained librarian, 
not for a jtuiior assistant. 

Such development is necessary and will probably be effected 
in dmc, but even this is not sufficient. It is necessary to con¬ 
tinue and to inquire into readers’ tastes and reading habits 
in order to serve them more completely. Not only must the 
librarian be an expert in the use of books, engaged in research 
concerning his craft, but he must allow the public to know of 
these actividcs. So many technical processes are carried out 
away from the public eye that it is not surprising to find the 
results ignored. 

Research into readers' tastes is important, also, as a factor 
in publicity inasmuch as it can and must be carried out ih 
co-operadon with readers- The importance of this can hardly 
be over-estimated. Instead of being rated as a person whose 
main task consist in issuing books the librarian can be regarded 
as a skilled adviser and literary guide, who also makes an 
imporiant contribution to social research. That change is 
worth working for. 

The best field of activity for such work is where the assistant 
is known to the majority of readers. Experience and skill 
in understanding the often garbled accounts of readers' needs 
arc more easily attained where assistant and borrower are 
known to each other. 

Personal attention for readers is most important Many 
cannot find the books they want among the number set before 
them, while the classified arrangement affords little assistance. 
Individual attention proffered to, although not thrust upon, a 
reader should be an accepted part of every service- If this is 
not provided the reader may be lost. A man who cannot find a 
book to interest him may take a substitute, but he will not 
continue to do that indefinitely, he is more likely to discon¬ 
tinue using the library. 

The plea may be submitted that such a reader should ask 
the staff for assistance. This is not entirely valid since very 
many readers come into the library without any definite 
requirement. They want something of interest to read, it may 
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b« fiction or factual, 01 both. Yet, unless they have a specific 
subject of sufficient urgency in mind, they vdll not approach 
a busy counter assistant for aid. The importance of the reader 
must be established; we must discover what be wants and help 
him to get it. 

It is widely accepted that we have no duty to improve 
people, but that we have a duty to help them to improve them¬ 
selves. We supply the fecilities in the shape of boob for 
information, educadon and recreation, accepting the fact that 
these are essential for the well-being of all men. Yet there are 
some who would deny this function, who insist that our duty 
ends with the provision of boob, and that it is no concern of 
ours how the boob are used and for what purpose. 

Such people ignore the fact that boob and reading have, in 
themselves, a limited significance. Boob are important only 
when taken in conjunction with readers; reading is important 
only with regard to its purpose. Kecreational reading is, for 
example, valuable as long as recreation is valuable. But a 
Dfe devoted to recreational reading is as valueless as a life 
devoted to recreation. Reading demands a conCnbution from 
the reader, that is part of its value. Our concern, then, is with 
boob and readers. 

It is, therefore, necessary to visualize the public library as 
a place where the vast mass of printed material b uaravelled 
for the benefit of readers, and where the loss of time and 
energy due to ignorance of the contents of boob can be 
avoiid- The library must serve as the central intelligence 
service in every town; it must be the obvious place to which 
people wiQ turn when they need information and the oppor¬ 
tunity for education. 

Small systems are unlikely to have sufficient staff to maintain 
a full rota of advisers, but the function should be maintained, 
even though the work b coupled with other duties. Practical 
considerations must limit methods, yet the personal aid should 
be the last to be dispensed with. Printed bulletins, although 
useful, cannot cater adequately for the ever varying specific 
need. The bulletin can serve a general purpose and satisfy 
a standard requirement, but in many cases it fails altogether 
to appeal. 
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The personal adviser is not so restricccd. The effectiveness 
of his service is Umited only by his ovm capabmdes; he can 
talk or listen, surest or discourse, just as the occasion warrants. 
Nothing can take his place, his work forms an essential part 
of every system. 

The librarian may believe that his readers are not mterested 
in a systematic course of reading because the demand has not 
been expressed. A reader may not ask for reading guidance, 
but that doe not mean that he doe not want it.^ Needs arc 
not necessarily absent because they arc not vocal, if an experi¬ 
ment in provision is made the response may be wide and 
enthusiastic. But, even if limited to a small circle, the work 
will be worth doing. Only by trial can the demand be gauged; 
the extent of necessary provision will eventually depend upon 
the locality, type of reader, and other available agencies and 
resources. 

ShorUge of staff and lack of stock are definite handicaps. 
At branches, for example, the branch librarian may be forced 
to undertake the work alone and to rely on the central library 
for essential stock. But the important factor hc« is that such 
an initial experiment might expose a gap in the library service, 
so that the authority will be encour^ed to increase the 
existing provision. These are practical incentives which must 
appeal to any librarian who is concerned with providing the 
best possible service. The experiment is worth making. What¬ 
ever the extent of the success may be the librarian must gain 
increased knowledge of his readers, and this is capital of 
considerable value that well repays the expenditure of time 
and labour. 

In certain repects the branch library has an advantage 
over larger libraries, so far as the advisory service is concerned, 
for the branch librarian is usually more dosely connected with 
his readers. He knows many of them personally and they, 
likewise, are accustomed to his methods. Such personal 
relationship is very important to the advisory service, the 
provision of which cannot be mass imposed but must be 
orientated to the need of each applicant Furthermore, the 
overall stock of the branch is smaller than that of the central, 
and Is better known to the staff. Exploitation is, therefore. 
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simplified to the extent covered by that stock. But where 
demands reach beyond the scope of the stock this advantage 
no longer operates. 

However, some approach to the problem can be made by 
the keen branch librarian. If he is convinced of the necessity 
for the work, he will be able to give a large measure of assistance 
even with limited resources. It may mean some re-adjustment 
of methods and, quite often, a change in outlook on the pan 
of the staff. Thee things can be accomplished within the 
system if leadership, ability and the spirit of cooperation are 
available. Complete and decked guidance is not possible if 
the branch stock is taken alone but, when used m conjunction 
with an adequate central stock, most difficulties can be oven 
come. 

This is especially so if the branch contains a core of standard 
works as recommended in a later chapter. A large proportion 
of requests can be satisfied by uang the same books over and 
over again, since these requests are found to be concerned with 
background and basic knowledge. Other deioancU can be 
satisfied by calling upon wider resources. In effect, therefore, 
the smallest branch has the stock of the whole system at its 
command, and the chief problem is that of co^dinadon. 

It is clear from these facts that the smaller systems can 
confidently undertake to provide advisory services provided 
that trained staff and well selected stock are available. 

An attempt will be made here to indicate possible line 
of approach. Methods cannot be described precisely for these 
must vary according to persons and places. Flexibility is 
essential when dealing with individuals, so that any formula 
or code for the conduct of readers’ advisers is out of the quedon. 
Principles only can be indicated, and these may be adjusted 
to meet varyii^ circumstances. 

A further difficulty concerns the use that might be made 
of such a service. There is no precise method of assessing 
potential demand. Present expressed demand for assistance 
may be negligible, but this cannot be accepted as proof that 
potential demand does not exist. Only by the provision of the 
service can the extent of the need be discovered. It is per- 
raissible, however, to assume that the need exists because of 
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the success attending advisory provision wherever it has been 
made. 

Gradual initiadon of the service is to be preferred. It is 
possible to gather bibliographical aids, to set up a special 
desk, and to open the service with loud publicity, but this 
method cannot be recommended. Many people would 
probably be deterred by such methods chat are, in fact, quite 
unnecessary. 

Bibliographical aids there must be, but no fuss. The service 
should begin with the adviser mingling with the readers at 
the shelves, watching the use made of books, and noting the 
hesitancies and concisions that appear. He should use his 
discretion as to whom to approach, not every person requires 
or welcomes aid. He should be quick to note this, and be 
ready to retire if he finds his attentions unwelcome. His 
assistance, however, will not often be refused, particularly 
when his readers grow accustomed to his presence. They will 
then approach him in their turn and, at this point, the service 
can really be regarded as established. 

New readers should be informed of the existence of the 
advisory service when they join the library. A pamphlet 
setting out fiill details of the fedlities available should be 
produced as a separate publication or as part of the general 
library guide. 

If ^e work expands at the individual branches, so as to 
be beyond the scope of the branch librarian yet not sufficiently 
80 as to justify the appointment of a full-time adviser, a case 
can be made for part-time provision. An assistant can be 
detailed to cover two or three branches. Ac each branch there 
should be a fixed period set aside for advisory work. The 
service would thus be allowed to expand gradually and naturally 
and would not be cramped by hurried attention from an 
overworked assistant. 

So far as the actual working of this facility 5 s concerned, 
one of the most vital principles is reliability. For this reason 
advisers sho uld be carefiii when giving personal recommend¬ 
ations; since tastes diffier so much it is dangerous to take upon 
one’s self the responsibility of prescribing for others. Some 
evaluation is required, but this should be limited to the 
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accepted ^ts. Thus, ic is permissible to say chat a certain 
book has the reputation of accuracy; that is quite diHerent 
from a personal recommendation. Even experts difrer in their 
assessments of the value of particular bocdu yet, since book 
selecdOQ is based on the authority of experts, to a large extent, 
any recommendations should also be based on that authority. 

The first few weeks of the new service constitute the vital 
testing time. There should not be errors or bad service at 
any dene but, should these occur when the section has become 
w^ established, the result would be regrettable but not 
disastrous. During the first few weeks, however, when the 
public are watching the experiment, any deficiency will 
become magnified out of true proportion. Therefore, although 
commencing without fanfares, the preparation should be so 
complete and thorough as to obviate error as far as possible. 

One of the best ways of achieving this is to organize re¬ 
hearsals between members of the staff. Each should prepare 
questions for the others to answer and each, in turn, should 
act as adviser to their colleagues who would represent members 
of the public. Afrer each question an 4 answer there should be 
a discussion as to the manner of approach and the efficiency 
and completeness of the answer. 

The problem of siting the adviser's desk seems to cause 
some concern. The point does not matter very much so long 
as the principle is established that the desk, wherever located, 
is simply a base where essential cools can be found. The 
assistant himself should have a roving commission and should 
rarely be found sitting at his desk. In such a position he is 
badly placed wherever the physical location of t^ desk might 
be, for some people hesitate to approach a desk for fear of 
intruding. 

A point that arises here is concerned with the discussion 
with readers. Some queries can be dealt with immediately 
at the shelves and, whenever possible, this is the method that 
should be adopted, for it is. essential to encourage other people 
to regard the giving and receiving of assistance as a normal 
habit. Yet other requests as, for example, inquiries for wading 
councs, entail fairly lengthy interviews. Where should these 
take place? • 
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If possible, the reader should be taken to a private office 
when a long discussion appears to be necessary. In this 
country there is a layer of reserve in the make-up of most 
people that makes them recoil from the prospect of sitting at 
an adviser’s desk in the public lending library. A private room 
for such interviews is, therefore, to be preferred. 

The actual conduct of the interview sliould be informal. It 
should take the form of convenation rather than of cross- 
examination. An arrogant or superior attitude is fatal in this 
work; it is completely unjustified when we consider that our 
own advantage over the reader, in terms of bibliographical 
knowledge, is insignificant in comparison with the vast area 
of knowledge of which we know Uttle. 

The statement in a previous section in connection with the 
advisory service as a whole applies here with particular force; 
there can be no specific rules governing the interview, A 
general principle could be fixed that the reader should be 
allowed to dictate the course of the conversation, but even this 
depends, to a large extent, upon the person concerned. Some 
people are garrulous, others timid and without expression; 
many will stray from the point and deal with their life histories 
unless brought into line. The guiding rule is to remember the 
purpose of the interview and to allow nothing to pass which 
does not contribute, in some v^y, towards the attainment of 
the desired end. 

A necessary preliminary for every reader undertaking an 
organiaed course is to understand the classification and 
catalogue. Those responsible for the advisory service should 
include such necessary instruction in the early stages. Self- 
interest, the necessary preliminary to the acceptance of 
instruction, will be present in such cases. 

Some personal details will also be required, such as hobbies 
and interests, experiences, type and extent of education, 
books read, object of the course, occupation and time available 
for reading. To these facts may be added the impression of 
the assistant regarding the capacity of the inquirer for sustained 
application. 

Records should be kept of each interview, and this applies 
to the brief conversation as well as to the long discussion. 
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weightier topics and it is helpful, on subsequent occasions, if 
a record is av^able of previous proceedings. This wU necessit¬ 
ate a file under readers’ names, and to should be added a 
clasufied subject record. As the service develops, the latter 
can be of great assistance as a dme-saver, ance it will obviate 
the duplicatioR of much work previously performed. Such 
duplication could occur quite frequently, for certain items, 
such as requests for reading lists on the classics, would crop 
up ^ain and again. 

The use of ^ese files for staff training should especially 
be noted. The files should be studied by the staff and they 
should, in all cases, be examined by the librariazL in order that 
he may ensure that satisfaction is given to readers. At the same 
time he can check on the accuracy of Information, on the 
efficiency of his staff and on the progress ofhis trainees. Details 
of interviews should, naturally, be treated as strictly con- 
fidendaL Under no circumstances should iofoimatioD obtained 
from readers be passed on to any unauthorized person. 

The labour-saving value of the file is a great advantage, 
but it must not be used to excess. The temptation might be 
presented to standardize courses which are similar, and this 
is possible to a certain extent. But the essential point of the 
service, that it is individual, must not be overlooked. If a 
course suitable for one person will suit another there can be 
no harm in its use. But, unless the provision is exact, no good 
ran be achieved and no economy claimed. The whole aim of 
the readers’ advisory service consists in the mobilization of the 
whole of the resources of a library for the use of a particular 
person; that is the essence of the feature. In this way it differs 
fix>m the general issue of reading lists, wdiicb are compiled 
around a subject rather than according to an individual's 
request. 

A further difference lies In the method of compilation. The 
reading list for general issue consists of the best books on the 
subject, and this is so whether the list includes elementary 
or advanced works or both. The individual list is, at fint, 
similarly compiled inasmuch as it consists of the best worb. 
But then the capabilities of the reader must be considered, 
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Certain works must be omitlcd because they are too difficult 
or in other ways unsuitable. Certain aspects may be stressed 
and others passed over at the request of the reader. The 
finished course will be highly individual, quite different from 
a general reading list and, probably, completely unsuitable 
for the use of anybody but the person for whom it is intended. 
The danger of standardised lists, except as basic models is, 
therefore, apparent. 

Examination of the books themselves must follow. The 
best book on a subject is useless to a man if the print is too 
small to be read! Such details are important; anention to them 
will result in a selection suitable in every way for the needs of 
the reader. 

Order of reading should next be considered. This will 
depend upon both the subject and the reader, although 
elementary to advanced will be adopted in many cases. A 
good plan consists in prescribing first of all a good general 
work, dttigned to arouse interest and to give an overall, though 
not necessarily detailed, picture of the whole subject. 

Annotations should be provided for each title listed. Such 
annotations form useful guides at a later stage for, once 
written, they can be consulted whenever the book is included 
in a list. Their use, without modification, may not always be 
advisable in view of the individual nature of the lists. The 
limitations of the book should be noted but, since the work 
should be the ben available for the purpose, such limitatious 
should not be serious, and should affect the scope of the work 
rather than its quality. Pros and cons should be recorded, 
and works dealing with one aspect of a controversial question 
should be followed by those giving the other point of view. 
The value of the work for different types of people should be 
clearly stressed. 

Alternative readings should often be included, particularly 
when insufficient information concerning the reader has been 
made available. Some people are unable to express themselves 
adequately and, where this is the case, alternatives will do 
much to solve their difficulties. A set alternative will be of 
great value on those occasions when the original choice is on 
loan. 
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In order to preserve continuity in a reading course there 
should be set up a system of free reservation of books recom* 
mended. It should be a simple matter of orgauisatioa to 
ensure that a reader^s requirements^ in this connection, are 
satisfied as the necessity arises. There should be no time lag 
between the return of one listed book and the receipt of the 
next. Such intervals are bound to occur unless steps are taken 
to deal with the position. 

However, in spite of precautions, there will arise occasions 
when the machinery will break down, for stocks are limited. In 
this event, the adviser must be ready with substitute reading 
material. No harm should result from such an occurrence if it 
is foreseen and the effect mitigated as suggested. This is 
fortunately so, because an enforced break in the middle of a 
reading course serves to weaken interest and to reflect upon 
the value of the project and of the library service. In order to 
ensure the smooth working of the organization, readers who 
are pursuing selected courses should return their books to the 
adviser. He can then be prepared to furnish the next wort 
on the list or, if this is unobtainable, to provide a substitute. 

Attempts muse also be made to keep in touch with those 
people, and they are likely to be fairly numerous, who cx>m* 
mence a course and lose interest before the completion. It is 
not wise to pester them but a lencr of inquiry should be sent, 
and this should indicate that the course can be adjiisted if 
required. 

Advisers are unlikely to be greatly troubled when advising 
on general subjects or when providing background courses. 
But requests for specialized and technical subjects might cause 
some apprehension if there is a lack of knowledge of the subject 
The adviser assumes heavy responsibility whenever he prepares 
a course for a reader and this thought must often create some 
uneasiness. 

In such castt it is possible to get in touch with specialized 
agencies, and to purchase books recommended if they are not 
already stocked. This is rather a speculative method and may 
not prove to be entirely satis&ctory in practice. SpedalisQ 
tend to remember the advanced manuals, to overlcx>k the 
elementary, and ignore the popular. The librarian cannot 
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afford to do this. Perhaps a better method is to survey existini; 
book resources and to present a selection from these for expert 
approval, adjusting and supplementing wherever required. 
After all, the librarian has access to information concerning 
the bibliography of special sutgectsi so far as this aspect is 
concerned, he may be more widely informed than the expert 
on the subject. The latter’s knowledge should, therefore, be 
used, not for the initial compilaiion of lists, but for comments 
on the individual tides and for suggested improvements. 

Facts such as these suggest that the successful advisory 
service needs to be staffed by assistants with specialist know¬ 
ledge, or that the suff should have specialists within reach for 
consultation. Thorough knowledge is indispensable, and this 
indicates a limitation of the field covered by each assistant, 
since failure to provide specialist advice may lead to superficial, 
vague and casual service. Nor is it sufficient to supply the 
books, their contents must be analysed for the benefit of the 
inquirer. Books are forbidding to many people who have not 
learned the art of extracting the contents. Endless pains are 
taken to provide books; the logical, further step should also 
be taken in order to ensure thdr use to the fullest extent. 

The specialist, besides selecting books and advising on their 
use, should also be responsible for the exploitation of his 
section, Thus, when books are added, he should ensure that 
adequate notice is given to all those who might be interested. 
An important development of this feature may be that re¬ 
cipients of such details will regard the library as the natural 
source of information- They will turn to it whenever they are 
in need, and will recommend it to others as occasion demands- 
Such personal recommendation is of the greatest value. 

The specialist's task is, therefore, to exploit the contena 
of his section and (o make his knowledge available for the use 
of the public. He should also be responsible for book selection 
and withdrawal within his own field. The allotment of sections 
to individuals would ensure the enrolment of an expert corps, 
and selection for the library would be on a sound basis, Book 
stock would be of a higher standard if each tide were separately 
considered by an assistant with specialist knowledge before 
ordering. 
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Where such a method is in operation at the centraJ the 
branch difficulty would largely disappear; for the branch 
librarian would have a corps of specialists at hand for con^ 
sultadoii. The fact that a subject, or group of subjects, through¬ 
out the system was in the charge of a specialist, and kept up 
to date by him, would ensure that readers of all kinds would 
be certain of getting the best provisiou. This provision, 
adapted to individual needs by the branch Hbranan, would 
constitute a personal service which rarely exists to-day on a 
general scale. 

The provision of specialist advisen would simplify close 
co-operadon between public libraries and the many specialist 
libraries and agencies. Such co-operadon frequently tends to 
be sporadic, but a specialist, working in a nanow hdd, would 
be in a position to further combined ventures and to increase 
in depth the resources of bis own subjects. 

The total of work achieved by the division of subjects 
between specialists will probably be greater, in both quality 
and quantity, than that effected by the general assistant. 
Spedal abilities of the staff are brought into use which might 
othenvise not be exerdsed in library problems. Investigations 
of readers’ inquiries, and more thorough use of resources by 
librarians, must result in a better service for readers. 

It is sometimes stated that librarians should encourage 
the publication of books in certain fields, yet it must be admitted 
chat action along these lines has not been vigorously pursued. 
The reason may be that the demand is not sufficiently clear- 
cut nor urgendy expressed. Specialists in limited fields, in 
close touch with readers’ needs, would have greater authority 
for expressing demand, and would be ^le to narrow the 
specification for necessary provision to include particular 
topics and aspects. They would be able to speak with an 
assurance sufficient to command attention, and could throw 
light on the desirable treatment of subjects. In this way, 
influence could be exerted on the publishing world. 

A further advantage arising from the provision of specialist 
advisers Ues in the possibility of deeper penetration into the 
world of trade and commerce. At the present time inquiries 
from the commercial world are welcomed, and local workers 
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are encouraged to use the library. But the service in this 
connection is often passive. Provision is made by the supply 
of technical works in the hope that they will be used. They 
are used, but only by a minority of people. Any attempt to 
increase their use is often baulked by the lack of specialized 
knowledge on the part of the general assistant. The unfortunate 
effect of this is particularly noticeable when attempts are made 
CO introduce news of the service to the factories and workshops, 
a venture which is essential if books are to be eicploited to the 
full. An interview with the manager of an engineering concern 
will probably be inconclusive and lacking in drive if the talk 
is vaguely concerned with books in general and with the 
desirability of interesting the workers in the library service. 

Such a talk should feature a few selected books dealing with 
the particular trade concerned. The assistant should have a 
knowledge of these books so chat he can talk about them with 
authority. By so doing, he can convince the businessman that 
he is missing something of value by not reading them, and that 
bis workers would benefit by their use. Only an assistant who 
has specialized in these sections can hope to have such know¬ 
ledge and the confidence derived &om mastery of his stock. 

In this connection, small exhibitions of books, periodicals 
and pamphlets could usefully be held, preferably on the ^tory 
premises. These activities need not be expensive in staff time 
because the exhibitions could well be limited to the lunch 
periods when so many of the employees have idle time on their 
hands. Issue should be made from the exhibitions and this 
would necessitate replenishments being available from day to day. 

Assistants encouraged to specialize in subject fields would 
soon prove their worth. Such a corps of workers would form 
a most valuable driving force and would banish staleness and 
apathy fiom any system. Their efforts would speedily ensure 
that the library would take its rightful place in the sphere of 
adult education. The linka^ of readers and boob would 
itself constitute an immense social service that would have 
repercussions in terms of increased library appreciation on the 
part of the public. Much remains to be accomplished before 
coverage of this kind is complete. 

Such activities should always be linked with personal 
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assistance, for the various library developments, such as 
advisory work in the library building and contact with people 
oumde of the library, should never be allowed to assume 
separate identities. Go-ordinadon between departments and 
personnel is always of prime importance if a service is to 
function to the best purpose. 

In this connecdon may be died the resources of the reference 
library, which should not be overlooked. Reference and 
lending library stocks should be complementary, and no 
attempt should be made to set up an advisory service without 
taking into account the fund of pamphlet and other material 
contained in the reference stock. The fields of reference and 
lending departments overlap at many points, but never so 
consistently as in the sphere of the advisory service. 

Another important factor is concerned with the book itself 
and its suitability for the purpose envisaged. When su^esdng 
books for study, it is most easendal to consider the factors that 
make a book readable. Unless some such assessment is made 
it is impossible to select wisely or to match book and reader. 

What arc the factors that determine popularity in books? 
Is it possible to choose certain features as being more likely 
than others to arouse public interest? Probably, almost ccr* 
cainly; there is no set formula, but certain factors may be noted 
that tend to make for readability. 

The question is important from the reader’s point of view 
for, given two books, both equally soimd in scholarship and 
factually complete, that one will be most suited to a reader 
that appeals to him most; in other works, the most readable 
book, from kis point of ww, will be of greatest use to him. This 
is self-evident, for the readable book is studied more closely 
and for longer periods. Understskndmg is assisted and the 
strain of appUcadon lessened, so that comprehension is 
achieved. 

What, then, makes a book readable? An immediate question 
is, for whom? The two questions must be linked before any 
answer can be attempted, for there can be no abstract quality 
of readability. The logical appeal of any passage, and the 
degree of comprehension engendered in the reader’s mind, 
must depend upon his experience and capability. The ai>- 
o 
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proach must, therefore, be from the point of view of the person 
concerned. Given an individual of Icnown capability, it is 
possible to point to certain factors in a work and to predict 
that it will appeal to him and to others like him. 

Factors that make for popularity include the vocabulary 
used, len£:th and construction of sentences, manner of pres¬ 
entation, clarity of thought and exposition, development of 
the theme, degree in which the subject matter matches the 
reader’s knowledge and experience, emotional appeal and 
physical make-up of the book, including type, paper, siae and 
legibility. AU of these aspects must be considered when an 
advisory section is being organized. These arc specialized 
matters and demand training in the staff called upon to operate 
the service. The necessity for capable assistants is obvious. 
They should be efficient, and sufficiently numerous to cope 
with all demands without the undue haste that leads to 
superficial treatment. 

A development of such personal service is very necessary. 
The library service will not be valued in public esteem because 
librarians want it to be valued, nor because it could be useful 
if only use were made. The service will be fully appreciated 
only when it has produced reasons for appreciation. It can 
be done given adequate support from authorities and a fresh 
approach to the problem of library provision and the use of 
resources. 

As a preliminary, facilities offered should be examined from 
the reader’s point of view. In the past, librarians have been 
largely concerned with the provision of material. This is 
essential, but it does not go far enough; stock must be organ¬ 
ized and selected to suit the varying needs of people, having 
regard to the capacity of the reader and such further limitmg 
factors as surroundings and leisure time. This policy demands 
that staffi should be appointed capable of rising to the demands 
that will be made upon them. They must possess a sympathedc 
attitude towards people and be able to understand their reading 
problems, able to smooth the way for the inarticulate and for 
those who are not sure what they want. All of this is necessary 
if libraries are to fulfil their purpose as agencies for assisting 
the complete development of the individual. 
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Coverage of this kind will not be achieved for years to come. 
The development must be gradual, and as much aa possible 
should be attempted with present &cilities. This indicates the 
necessity for wise use of staff and resources and for the stream¬ 
lining of processes, so chat the extension may cake place without 
adverse effect upon present essential provision. If this {$ 
practised, whatever facility is provided will be valuable 
preparation for future development, while the results of such 
prehminary work will pave the way for increased resources 
and further progress, 

This progression will do much to solve the graduate problem. 
Any librarian with experience of the library schools will know 
of the difficulty encountered by graduates when seeking to 
enter the public library sendee for, at present, there is little 
scope for the graduate in this field. If he starts at the bottom 
of the grade he is underpaid; if he starts at any intermediate 
position he is favoured. The result is that graduates shun the 
public library service and much promising matuial is lost. 
Some find their places in specialist or unlveialty libraries, 
while others seek alternative employment. 

The specialist advisory service would present an opportunity 
for these people. The experts required must be more than 
library technicians; they must know books and the methods 
of thdr manipulation but they must also know people. In 
such specialized departments the graduate and Che assistant 
could compete on more or less equal terms; the assistant would 
have the advantage of technique, the graduate would have the 
correspondii^ advantage of familiarity in a specialized subject 
field. 

All workers in the section must have some knowledge of 
psychology and of the art of dealing with people. The factors 
that promote readers’ interests in books should be studied so 
that chose books that possess these values could be utilized. 
The existence of other agencies must be known and machinery 
prepared for close co-operation. There should also be a know¬ 
ledge of mter-related fields, since it is not advisable to have 
subjects contained in dosed compartments. 

The suggestion, therefore, is for a general adviser on duty 
in the public department, and specialist advisers who would 
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b< available wbeo required. The braseb librarian would 
correspond, in his branch, to the general adviser, aud would 
upon the central specialists when necessary. 

Alt^ugb the branch librarian should be fanuliar with the 
organizadoD of the central advisory service, the problem of 
specializadoQ will not directly afi^t him since his resources in 
staff will be too limited to permit of great development Yet 
often there will be assistants with special knowledge of some 
sul^ects so that, although complete spedaliradon will not be 
possible, partial development in that direction will be within 
the branch resources in such circumstances. 

The methods proposed may appear to be too grandiose in 
scope to be applicable to many public libraries, but this 
difficulty should not be exaggerated. Although few systems 
could afibrd to provide a complete panel of experts, the iac i lities 
for co-operation should not be overlooked. Co-operation is 
practised with regard to book provision and stock specialization, 
why not also for book exploitation? A few neighbouring 
systems could comUne to build up a panel of experts. Each 
specialist would have a fixed per^ for consultation at each 
system and this time could be used, not only for assistance to 
readen, but also for assistance to the memben of the staff 
responsible for book selection and the revision of stock. 

Publicicy for such a service would not be difficult £br, more 
perhaps than any other &dliCy, it would make its own ad¬ 
vertisement. This is undentandable, (or there s direct contact 
between assistant and reader. Puhfimty that accrues in this 
way fiom the working of the service would be sufficient for 
most purposes; the expansion c€ the work would not be limited 
by la^ ot applicants, but rather by the need for sufficient staff 
to cope with the requests. Assuming, however, that staff are 
trained, the normal methods of publicity, by poster, bulletin 
and leafiet, r.an be utilized. Moreover, since the service is in 
its infancy in thig country, a phott^raph and write-up could 
easily enough be secured in the local Press. 

A fact to remember, when wrttii^; copy for this purpose, 
is that the public generally do not undej^tand the provision, it 
is new to them. Therefore, an explanation that is too gei^eral- 
ized will not be acceptable, nrither will it be so effective as 
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Specific points tersely made. The service offers definite ad> 
vantages to the individual; the copy should state these explicitly 
and show how they may be obtained. Thus the bet form of 
write-up should follow the pattern of the delineation of specific 
problems and the method of their solution. Actual requests 
shotild not be quoted, nor should the copy appear to be drawn 
from actual requests. It is essential that prospective users of 
the section should be assured that their confidence will be 
respected. 

A bulletin coxdd usefully be employed to further the work. 
In each issue there could appear one or more queries, together 
with al! relevant Information. This feature could be extended 
in co-operation vnth the local Press. Readers could be invited 
to send in their reading difficulties, and these queries could be 
answered day by day or week by week in the pubUc columns. 

There should be no difficulty in gaining space for such a 
column. On the contrary, most editors would welcome the 
feature, which would certainly be popular. As evidence of 
this, witness the success of the columns devoted to advice on 
gardening and other household matters. Care is required in 
order to prevent the feature from developing into an advice 
column. Contributions should be confined to news of books, 
and there is abundant scope here. Librarians have access to 
bibliographical aids, they Imow the contents of books, and they 
can and should assist by the provision of books suitable for the 
satisfaction of diverse queries and needs. 


CHAPTER VI 
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I T if gcneraliy accepted that sta^ should be provided at the 
rate of one assistant for every 3»ooo people to be served. This 
is a general rule and vaII obviously be ^ecCed, in pardeular 
cases, by the size of the system, the number of departments 
and bra n c h es, hours of opening, and activities undertaken. It 
is recommended that 40 per cent, of the personnel should be 
in the professional gradtt. 

The smaller systems are well suited for tiainti^ purposes 
provided that the organization is planned on rational hnes. 
Many of the essential processes are there contained in a small 
space so that the assistant wiQ, quite often, receive wider 
experience and shoulder greater responsibilities than his 
colleagues at the larger libraries. In connection, much 
depends upon the pc^icy of the system concerned. Gentral- 
ization of processes is becoming Increasu^y popular, and this 
development must reduce the scope of branch assistants !n 
certain respects, and $0 restrict the range of their trainix^. 

The librarian is re^>onsibIe for the training and professional 
development of his stafiL He should set an example of en¬ 
thusiasm, courtesy and punctuatiry, and should be strictly 
impartial in his handling of every individual. His impartiality 
must be apparent to all, no hint of&vouritism must be allowed 
CO develop. He should not be content with seeing two sides of 
a question; he should look further and see all tides. 

In order to further his purpose he must get to know the 
people under him and discover th^ inteiests and enthusiasms. 
If he is to get the best work from them he must know their 
capabilities and their avertions; if he is to train them he must 
know their limitations. 
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The assistam’s work must be judged dispassioDatel’y. It iz 
easy to fall into the error of assuming that there is something 
wrong with a man if his personality happens to clash with 
one's own, a temperamental difference can often be dressed 
up in an apparently reasonable form to serve as an argument 
against an individual. Only the actions should be assessed, 
the opinions are the concern of the man himself. 

The librarian's load can be considerably eased if he has 
dependable senior staff who are able to assist with the work 
of inscniciion. However, if the senior assistants are to provide 
adequate training they themselves must be well qualified. 
Efficient instruction is necessary for the assistant, both for his 
own sake and for the benefit of the system that he serves, for 
all efforts directed towards improving the service of a library 
depend, in the last r«ort, upon the staff. They must be willing 
to assist readers, prepared to co-operate in experimenting with 
new ideas, and willing to share their own theories and ex¬ 
periences for the benefit of the system, Good staff training is, 
therefore, essential. All assistants should work together as a 
team, not as a set of individuals. 

The librarian must always be alert and critically disposed 
in his atdtude towards the service be provides. Complacency 
shoidd never be allowed to dull his mind, always he should 
question the value and effectiveness of his provision and the 
validity of his beliefs. It is important chat he should ask the 
light questions, for only in this way will the right answers 
be supplied. Clear and logical thinking is, therefore, essential 
while prejudice, and the too easy acceptance of conventional 
attitudes, should be held suspect. 

Assistants are offeu inclin^ to be passive and to take things 
too much for granted. When they complain, the basis is often 
that the Chief librarian, or the Osuncil of the library Assoc¬ 
iation, should do somilhing lo create better conditions or to 
raise the status of the profession. 

This attitude is entirely wrong; the initiative lies always 
with the individual. Each assistant has it within his power to 
raise the «atus of the profession; each branch librarian has the 
Opportunity to do his share in makii^ his branch a cultural 
beacon in the life of the district he serves, 
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Every individuaJ eSbrt will add to the sum total and ini' 
provement, when it comes, will be the result of the enthusiasm 
and work of the assistant, acdng alone or as part of a group. 
Ideals must be maincainol. The nature of the library service 
demands a continuous inBux of men and women with the zest 
tor public service. A branch library is bet fitted to be the 
initial testing ground for such assistants; the branch librarian 
can be their tutor and so assist in building up the resources 
of the system and of the profession. 

If branch libraries are to play their part in the task of training 
staff it is necessary that the tendency to collect the most in¬ 
telligent personnel at the central library should be discon¬ 
tinued. The policy is bad in all respects, for it must necessarily 
exert a depressing influence upon those assistants who are 
stationed at the branches. If they are aware that the branch 
is regarded as the place Ibr the secoad-b«t they will, in- 
evitaUy, feel resentment, and this will be expr^ed by an 
apathetic attitude towards their work and towaids the public. 
A source of contendon is sec up; as the best of the staff are 
transferred, so the remainder compelled to Us'e up to the 
reputadon implied by their position. Tlieir efforts slacken 
and they give less than their ben. 

injusdee is done to both staff and system by this process. 
Compared with the main library a branch is weak in stock; 
it should, therefore, be strong in staff to balance the deficiency. 
Moreover, the branch librarian may hesitate to give due credit 
to any deserving member of his staff because of Che fear of 
losing his services. 

The only remedy is for the branch to be established in its 
rightful place in the hierarchy of the system. The initiative 
lies with the chief librarian, Imt the branch librarian can do 
Ids share by demonstrating the value to the system of an 
energetic and vital branch service. 

It has been said that the secr e t of successful staff manage¬ 
ment is to keep assistants busy and happy. There is much 
truth in this. Assistants should be engag^ in work in which 
they can be interested, and there should be sufficient variety 
to arouse and maintain that interest As far as possible, the 
Job should be suited to the man, more and better work 
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IS produced when an assistant is engaged in work at which 
he is proficient. This does not mean that assistants shouJd 
never have the opportunity to learn new routines, but it is 
applicable as a general rule for standard processes. 

A contented staif reveals itself by the number of suggestions 
for service improvement voluntarily brought forward. These 
arc the outward expressions of an enthusiasm for the work 
that will be reveal^ also in contacts with readers and will 
result in a large measure of public goodwill. The reverse is 
often true. Lack of interest can sometimes be traced to frus¬ 
tration caused by dissatisfaction with the scr\dce or with the 
particular daily routine. < 

Hours of work should remun stable as far as possible. 
Last>mjnuie changes are an annoyance to the individual and 
to his family, and may frequently be avoided given a normal 
amount of forethought. 

Branches and central should always work in harmony. 
Much depends upon the lead given by the chief and the re¬ 
action of each branch librarian. His attitude towards his 
colleagues at central^ and towards his superiors, will be 
reflected in the attitude of his staff. Every assistant-in-charge 
owes a debt of loyalty towards the system as a whole, and he 
should remember that his opinions and outlook tend to be 
influenced by local conditions. Bias bom of such prejudice is 
often difficult to detect, and few local assistant?, especially if 
they are keen, are able to stand aside from the burden of their 
own immediate responsibilities in order to assess their problems 
from the point of view of the entire system. 

Even when such impartiality of judgment is possible to the 
individual the act may yet be ineffective because of lack of 
facts. The local aasistant may be thoroughly impartial in attitude 
but, unless he has possession of all relevant details, he cannot 
judge a case or assess a tituation that concerns all departments. 

The local librarian must, therefore, be trained to give due 
wdght to the opinions and directives from headquarters- 
Discipline must be maintained, and absolute firmness in this 
respect is essential, for the system is greater than the individual. 

A common compldnt from branches is that there appears 
to exist a woeful disregard of local drcunutances and needs. 
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This is jTardcuUrly so where (he branch Ubraiian haa wide 
powers for, in such cases, his actions are more Independent of 
day-by-day control and there is greater likelihood of divergence 
of opinion. Whatever the drcuffistances, however, harmony 
between departments muse be preserved, and directives that 
appear to militate against the wehaie of a branch should be 
made the subject of discusaon between the branch librarian 
and bis chief. Such instructions should never be allowed to 
be disregarded or treated in such a manner that their purpose 
is circumvented. Both the spirit and the letter should be 
enforced at all dmes. 

Regular meetings of the librarian and his beads of depart¬ 
ments are valuable for the purpose of clearing the air of 
miscoDcepdons and grievances, either real or imaginary, and 
such meedxigs would serve for the clarification of directive. 
The Hbraxian is able to put the whole case for any decision 
before his subordinates so that they have a full imderstanding 
of the purpose behind his actions. Such an understanding 
should be sought by every branch librarian, and encouraged by 
the chief, whether or not a regular system of staff meetings is in 
operation. By such methods full compromise can often be effected. 

The posidon Is eased if the local assistant remembers always 
that the chief has his problems cf adnunistration to consider. 
When making his dedsons he is guided by thdr value for the 
entire system and, qmtt often, actions must be taken that 
penalize, or appear to penalize, a particular branch. Resent¬ 
ment may be the result on the part of the branch personnel 
and such feeling, if left unexpressed, may vitiate good relations 
between branch and central. A man with a grievance cannot 
give of his best. Only by the exposure of resentments, and by 
free and open discussion, ran they be prevented from assuming 
undue importance. 

Tlie chief librarian, for his part, must realize that objection 
to a central directive k often symptomatic of local rather 
than obstinacy. Too often branch librarians are castigated as 
stubborn, uncooperative and unprogressive when their real 
error is faulty Judgment caused 1 ^ hek of knowlet^ of the 
facts. Willing co-operadoD is necessary on both sides if the 
best interests of the system are to be served. 
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Another common complaint is that assistants at branches 
lack the hjJ] opportunities for experience that exist Tor their 
colleagues at central. This is usually true so £ar as processes 
such as classificadon and cataloguing are concerned. Book 
selection; too, is often centralized although opportunities for 
selection, as distinct from book purchase, should always be 
provided at a branch. 

However, to offeet this, it frequently happens that training 
at branch libraries is more detailed than at the central library. 
Branch assistants, normally, shoulder greater reponsibilides 
and profit by a more varied routine. Moreover, aldiough little 
chance is offered in one direction, abundant opportunity is 
presented in another, for the branch assistant is able to get 
close to his readers and to assist them on a more personal 
footing than are the assistants at central. 

Branch library service should, therefore, be regarded by 
the assistant as a means for the greater development of an 
aspect of librarianship which has vast future possibilities. 
The assistant who has learned about both stock and readers at 
a branch will probably be better equipped, professionally, 
than the assistant whose knowledge is limited in this sphere by 
the fewer opportunides at the central. 

Centralizadon of processes is inevitable and necessary for 
the economical nmning of the system. But it has its advantages 
if the relief gained from routines is devoted to such work with 
readers. The local assistant should seize this opportunity for 
gaining an experience that will be of undoubted value and 
interest. Technical processes can always be studied, and 
efficiency in this work can be attained without too much 
difficulty. On the other hand, work with readers, and fanuUai^ 
ity with the contents of books, cannot be studied in the same 
way. Such knowledge must be absorbed; it must be acquired 
gradually over a long period. Work at the branch involves the 
closest contacts with both readers and books; for the branch 
librarian, and for his staff, there can be no greater advantage. 

Most systems experience some difficulty in binding the 
staff together in a common endeavour. The branch offers a 
useful unit on which to work besides offering scope for the 
branch librarian of personality. The staff is sn^l and compact 
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and can be coenbmed more easily into a united working party. 
Such cohedon will not come into bang without effort and 
skilful direction, yet it be achieved. 

Knowledge of the problems involved in handling staff is 
important, for the librarian charged with initial training is 
responsble for creating impressions that might adect the 
whole career of a new assistanL The strongest influence in 
the early stages is, naturally, derived from the instructor. 
Human relations are extremely important for they enter into 
every aspect of library activity. This importance is rect^nized 
in industry, but it is not always sufficiently consdered in the 
public library service. This is particularly unfortunate, for 
the service operates efficiently only when staff are working in 
harmony with each other and with the public they serve. In 
order to ensure harmony in the system a combined effort is 
required, and this can only be achieved if all staff become and 
remain interested in their work. 

The personal factor is paramount. In any public service 
it is the steady accumulation of goodwill, brought about by 
capable staff work over long periods, Cbat makes for good 
public relations. Nor goodwill be obtained in any other way 
than by wilhng aod effidenl service from all staff at all 6 mcs. 

Id order to achieve this it is necessary for every member of the 
staff CO feel that his work contributes something of importance 
to the working of the system. A person regarded simply as a 
cog in a machine will not for long continue to give the bmt 
service. A keen assistant is more Chan a cypher; ^ is, in &ct, 
an essential link in the chain of service. The required en¬ 
thusiasm can often be induced, but the motive force must 
derive from the librarian, the inspiration must be his. It is 
his duty to lead rather than to direct, to set an example of 
cooperation, interest anH efficiency, so to train his staff 
in the true pattern of librarianship. 

The Importance of courtesy, tact and willingness to help 
people should be stressed, for the first impression of a reader 
is derived from his treatment by the st^. Defidendes of 
stock may be overlo<^ed, but lack ^courtesy aod an indifferent 
attitude will never be excused. Such defects may be accepted 
without complaint, unfortunately, for most readers are loath 
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to came a fuss» but the inevitable result is less of piad^ for 
the service. An assistant may give inadequate service to the 
public either through lack of knowledge or lack of interest. 
He can remedy the former defect by seeking the advice of 
seniors, but the latter demands a complete re^examinadon 
of personal belled and ideals. 

In order to increase his own efficiency, and strengthen his 
ability to handle staff, the librarian should endeavour to learn 
fcom the mistakes of othen. In particular, he should treat his 
subordinates as he himself would wish to be treated. The 
temperamental or moody individual can never expect the 
co-operation or backing of those forced to work under him. 

Authority should always be wielded with courtesy, for each 
person has individual pride to which respect should be ac¬ 
corded. Moreover, the qualities that are needed in an efficient 
assistant can only be encouraged by a polite and helpful 
attitude on the part of the senior. Just criticism may often be 
necessary, but it should be tendered in private and not given 
so that it rankles and causes discontentment. On the other 
hand, necessary reproof should not be withheld, for an error 
condoned and left uncorrccted may occur again, and criticism 
at this later stag;c will probably be resented. Correction of any 
kind should be constructive and designed to demonstrate the 
pattern of correct behaviour and routine. 

The first duty of the librarian is to ensure the finest service 
for the public. He must, therefore, guard against loo many 
appeals for privilege and &vours from the staff. This does not 
imply a rigid, unhiding adherence to regulatiom in. all casea, 
for it is often bcncficiaJ, as a long-term policy, to allow a 
certain measure of flexibility in staff relations. Abuse of 
privilege should not be tolerated; only experience in handling 
staff can allow the necessary discrimination to be made. 

New ideas, and departures from regular routine, should 
be introduced graduaBy and allowed to settle slowly in the 
minds of subordinates. Such plans may mature for weeks in 
the brain of the administrator, so that they lake on the guise 
of familiarity, and lead him to expect immediate response 
from his staff and an appreciation of the scheme equal to his 
own. To the staff, however, the plan may present a different 
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^pecc; any bunied change of routine is unsettlii^ and this, in 
itself, may cause some difficulty. Here, ^ain, patience and 
tact are required. 

Ftw wU deny the value of leadership. In practice this 
means that the staf should be given some consideration when 
decisions are made. One man mtsst make the final decision 
and accept ultimate responsit^cy yet, in spite of this, assistants 
should be treated as colleagues although they are subordinate 
in status. The librarian may be the best qualified man but 
he does not possess a monopoly of ideas. Staff si^gesdons 
should be considered, but it is not sufficient to wait for them, 
they should be invited and welcomed. 

For this purpose r^ular discussions among the staff should 
be encouraged. AH phases of the service should come under 
review. The youngest assistant should be able to air his views 
and make his mistakes, if necessary, with the knowledge that 
his suggestions will receive serious attention. A dosen 8ug> 
gestions may be made which will have no merit at all. These 
can be disposed of ea^y enough, and those responsible for the 
ideas will benefit by the knowledge of the better methods 
proposed. Vet always there is the odd su^esdon of value that 
occurs and this arises, quite of^en, as an improvement on a 
previous proposal that, in itself, had little merit Thus a poor 
idea can of^en start a train of thou^i in the Twlnd of another 
person which may lead to a propo^ of worth. General staff 
discussions should be given a trial in all systems in order to 
bind the meperience and ideas of the individual assistants into 
a collective whole for the benefit of the service. 

Such discussions must not be allowed to develop into time- 
wasting gossip periods. There should be a fixed agenda, and 
the chairman should ensure that business proceeds briskly and 
Co good effect. If the discussion is held prior to the meeting 
of the heads of departments, the librarian will find himsei/ 
in possession of the combined 0{Mns0Ds of his staff. Ideas of 
value may be developed by this method. 

FuU credit for suggestions should always be gTven. Assistants 
require recognition for good woric, and such treatment gives 
encouragement and adds incentive, both to the person imme¬ 
diately concerned and to others, to wori: for increased efficiency. 
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In order to ensure the reward of meric departmental heads 
should be instructed to watch the progress of their staff and 
to bring to the notice of the chief any assistant whose work 
shows aptitude and promise. Slovenly and careless work 
should likewise be noted. 

Length of service should not be a major factor in deciding 
promotion; technical qualifications and suitability for the post 
should claim prior consideration. The knowledge that good 
work will be rewarded, and bad work punished, will do much 
to ensure alertness on the part of the staff. This attitude will 
be reflected in increased respect fi*om readers, who benefit 
from prompt and efficient attention. The assistant who sits 
back and waits for promotion is one of the greatest hindrances 
to the well>being of the profession. The library service has no 
room for passengers. 

Junior members of the staff are particularly apt to fly to 
extremes of enthusiasm and disillusionment concerning the 
ideals of libraxianship. This is a natural process of growth in 
any person of imagination, and its incidence should not be 
repressed or discouraged. For, if training is suitably o^anized, 
and if example is ffieely given, the ebb and flow of enthusiasm 
is like the rising tide that advances and retreats, but always 
approaches nearer to its goal. 

In such cases, the experienced librarian can best serve by 
demonstratiiig the general pattern of progress. There is a great 
gulf fixed between precept and practice and it is, uofortunately, 
demonstrated in many high places. This void is partly due 
CO reasons beyond the control of the system, but blame cannot 
always be attributed to this account. Yet imperfections, as 
such, should surely be accepted as a spur and a challenge; 
the dead selves of past experience should lead to higher things. 
Every effort to end abuse, every urge to improve the service, 
will result in progression along the road towards the ideal of 
adequate and effective library provision for the encouragement 
and advancement of the individual human being. 

Efficient training of assistants is not an easy task, for the 
basic material is sometimes completely unsuitable. Not eveiy 
new entrant to the profession has the capacity or the temper¬ 
ament for public service. Choice of recruits is restricted by 
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unfavourable saJaiies, and by a\« 4 :ward hours of work, so that 
many school-leavers are not attracted. Some of those who 
enrol stay because they lind sometbji^ in the profession that 
appeals to thdr interest Others, and the fact must be faced, 
are amply misfio, passengers who would be better elsewhere. 
These people may do Uieir best, but their best is a poor effort 
which is bound to reduce the overall elBdency of the service. 
There are, too, quite a large number who are neither good 
nor bad. They pr o gre s s to a certain standard, the elementary 
routines become known to rh^n^ so that they travel serenely 
without thought for ideals or further improvement. The extra 
drive required is missing; they are clock-watchers whose duty 
to the public ends on the stroke of the hour. 

Such is the material with which the librarian sometimes has 
to contend, anH upon his organxring 4 ;ili and tact in handling 
the staff will depend the success of his system. He must be 
swii^ to recognize the shiricer or the dullard, and be eager 
to encourage the keen and able. His ability will frequently be 
called into use in order to cover the defects of the mediocre 
and the incompetent. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in staff management is 
concerned with deficiencies of the initial training period. This 
is probably due to shortage of staff, which results in a limitation 
of the time that can be spared for coaching purposes. Yet 
the first six months are vital, and it is essential that the whole 
of this period should be spent under 5up>ervision. Any curtail* 
meat d trainiig is ^Ise economy and leads to poor results, but 
unless a definite procedure is laid down, and adhered to, it is 
difficult to provide for continued instruedon to be maintained 
in all essendal details. 

To ensure adequate trainii^ ct i$ not sufficient to teach how 
a thing is done; the reason y/hy it is done in that pardcular 
way, and not in any other way, is important. Principles, 
as well as praedees, must be s tre ss ed. All assistants should be 
encouraged to view tbeir daily work with an inquiring eye 
and to suggest methods of improvement wherever possible. 
A critical approach to all routines will restdt in the elimination 
of much unnecessary labour. 

In order to ensure the maintenance of interest in training 
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over the whole period a series of monthly reports should be 
submitted by departmental heads. These should cover the 
whole of the fidd of the prc^ammc, and will eventually 
fiimish a valuable guide to the worth and potentiality of new 
assistants. Every newcomer is appointed for a probationary 
term of six months and, unless he is obviously unsatisfactory, 
his appointment to a permanent position is, usually, automatic. 
From the point of view of the service this is a poor arrange¬ 
ment, for it allows too many people to be retained who arc 
below the required standard. A detailed report, consisting of a 
cumulation ofthe monthly reports, would concentrate opinion for 
the benefit ofthe administrator and allow him to make a reasoned 
dedsion concerning the confirmation of the appointment. 

From the assistant’s point of view the method would be 
equally satisfactory. He would be aware that his future 
depended upon his own' efforts, he woidd have an incentive 
to give of his best and would be assured that his strongest 
points would be noted and utilized and his weakest points 
strengthened. The knowledge that the administrative head was 
concerned with his welfare would serve to arouse a feeling of 
interest in the work and the system. Such interest, together 
with personal capacity, opportunity for the display of initiative 
and prospects for advancement, are all cssent^ factors in the 
training of an assistant. 

Deliberate basic training, and attention to the welfare of 
trainee, are important factors in developing a correct approach 
to the problems of librarianship. The relationship between 
staff and public frequently reflects the attitude of iht staff to 
their work, while the atmosphere of a library is largely de¬ 
termined by the conduct of assistants when engaged in their 
daily tasks. 

Periodical reports could well be continued throughout 
the career of an assistant. The National Charter makes provision 
for annual lepoxts, dud the details required could be adapted 
to make the record more suitable for the purpose envisaged. 

Reports should be carefully compiled in the knowledge 
that they are permanent record by which an assistant will be 
judged. This, again, offers a measure of security to the in¬ 
dividual, for he would be assured that his daily work would 
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be taken into account when prompDons were being conadeied. 
The fear of be^ overlooked is a potent cause of dissatisfaction 
with branch assistants. The mediod proposed wotild remove 
the cause by exssuhng that all members of the staff were 
considered on the performance of thear whole period of service. 
This would tend to reduce the advantage gained by those 
working within the close orbit of the administrator. Moreover, 
the consistently dependable worker would not be penalized 
in favour of the spectactilar individual of iatennittent r^ 
liability. When a man knows that his future is m his own hands 
he is encouraged to take pains to gather credit by giving of 
his best service. 

In spite of its importance, training given by seniors is not, 
by its^, suffident Assistants move from place to place but 
the system remains. A staff mannaT is, therefore, necessary 
to provide continuity and consistency of practice and to ensure 
the smooth working of a system throughout all changes. The 
complete manual is usually built up over a period of years 
and is added to and revised whenever necessary. 

Material for indusion naturally varies according to the size 
and methods of the system, but the nunimum provision should be: 

(1) Staff rules and regulations, such as the procedure for 

nodfreation or tor cmergendes, such as fire, etc., 

(2) processes and routines for all operadons. This section 
forms the staff instnictioD book and official record, 

(3) classificadon anH cataloguing decisions that differ ffom 
standard practice. 

The Tnannal forms a valuable tool for savii^ time. It also 
ensures uniformity and accuracy of practice when assistants 
change from one routine to another or from one department 
to another. The printed word supplements verbal instruction 
and, in the majority of cases, reduces the time required for 
explanation. Ano^er advantage h that the compilation 
brings to light those procedures that are outmoded and which 
have continued only by reason of long use. Before routines 
be described they must be mentally analysed, and t>ii< 
scrutiny is usually sufficient to cause modification or complete 
rejection where necessary. 

Its value for the new astistant is obvious. Here, again. 
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much staff time devoted to instrucDOQ can be saved. Methods 
in ail departments are revealed, so that the new entrant is 
able to discover how his own work fits into the scheme of things 
and to appreciate the value and purpose of what he is doing. 
In this way, interest in the parti^ar task, and in the system 
as a whole, is built up. 

Another advant^e is that the manual tends to break down 
the barrien between departments. This is one of its greatest 
virtues, which can be fully appreciated only by those who have 
had experience of its use. It is invaluable for giving an overall 
picture of the work of the system, thus allowing the important 
processes to be emphasized and the less essenti^ to be assessed 
accordingly. With such a picture before him the librarian 
can examine each process in detail and delete all unnecessary 
items, while having the whole in perspective. The value of this 
can hardly be exaggerated. By clarifying routine processes 
and reducing them to the essentials, time is saved for work 
which might otherwise not* be possible. 

In order to be of use for training purposes, the manual must 
be written in simple language with complete detail so 
that every part can be understood without too great an effort 
and without prolonged explanation. Some verbal instruction 
there must be to supplement the written word; the extreme 
simplicity and completeness of minor detail that would be 
required in order to make verbal instruction unnecessary would 
be out of place. In any case, a personal talk between new 
assistant and senior will always be essential in order to exuure 
that the junior appreciates the rigniricance of what he has read. 

Such a talk in the early stages of an assistant’s career is 
valuable because of the possibility for building morale and 
providing a foundation for a sane and balanced outlook on 
library problems. This is fundamental to good service and is 
based on the following considerations: 

(a) Complete understanding of the purpose of public libraries, 

(^) agreement with the ideals expressed, 

(c) co*ordination of the individual’s activities with the over¬ 
all purpose of the service, and 

(d) confidence in the administration, both with regard to 
methods and personnel. 
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The apprecUdoo of these features may seem to demand a 
wide uuderscanding od the part of a raw recruit Full compr^ 
hension will not materialize ifflinediately^ it will, in &ct» be 
achieved only through the course of years, yet the groundwo^ 
is laid io (be dm fw months of service. Then, it is, that the 
vital outlook upon the profesnon is formulated. A librarian's 
attitude towards his public and towards his staff often reflects 
the training he received during his apprentice years. A 
consiscent arid reahsdc attitude towards the training of Juniors, 
and the urge for increased technical trainiz^, tend to 
alleviate staff problems. This tendency, combined with the 
disdnedon between professional and non-professional staff, 
might be a hope for (he fotore. 

The passing of examinadozrs is not the summit of a librarian’s 
career, it is the b^inning only. So many librarians cease to 
cake an active interest in any aspea of thdr work save the daily 
administrative routine; that way lies frustration and wasted 
opportunity. Each individual must decide his atdtude for 
himsdf, but he can be materially assisted in his decUioo by the 
example of his seniors. Herein lies the value of the system where 
staff problems are shared by both seniors and juniors. 

It follows that it is a mistake for the in charge to try to 
make himself indispensable by retaining control of all matters. 
His principal assistant should really assist; he should know all 
detaik of daily activities and future policies so that he can, if 
necessary, take over the running of the system without serious 
dislocadon of the service. 

This principle applies to all details of the service, and not 
only to administrative matters. All grades are affected and 
every assistant should have an understudy ready to take over 
in case of need. If this prindple is adopted there will always 
be a capable assistant available to help readers. Capable, in 
tbh cozmection, should refer to more than theoretical pro> 
flciency; the possession of personality and the urge to assise are 
basically more important than whntfal eflidency alone. The 
Utter can be acquired, but the fonner must be inherent. Both 
are necessary in the make-up of the competent assistant, for 
we deal wi^ both books and readers, and neither fonedon 
can be separated from the other. 
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These fetors assume increased importance when it is 
realized that the man on the spot is the representadve of the 
system and that his atdtude and bearing is responsible, to a 
large extent, for the formadon of public opinion. Actions that 
may appear trifling, in themselves, may be responsible for 
repercussions that affect the whole system. Good librarianship 
Is based on personal service. 

Since this is so the importance of efficient organizadon be¬ 
comes evident A smoothly-rurming system can save many staff 
hours that can always be used to good effect. Normal routioe 
affairs are easily dealt with in the well-planned library system, 
so that more dme is available for work with readers. Yet, even 
with the best organizing abiUty, some difficulty is the con¬ 
tinuous provision of skilled service is bound to be experienced, 
especially where a system has small branches. This js one of 
the chief arguments against the establishment of these centres, 
for an efficient service is Impossible without adequate stock and 
sufficient trained staff to exploit it. 

Delegation of powers can be achieved in other ways to the 
benefit of staff and service. One method is to divide the respon¬ 
sibility for the care of stock among the staff. Each should be 
responsible for a fixed section, from initial selection to final 
discarding, and this section should be made up of both fiction 
and factual works. The assistant concerned should straighten 
his own section each morning and examine the stock during the 
process. Books that are grubby, or that have not been issued 
during the preceding twelve months, should be removed. The 
dedaion for discarding or replacing should be made by the 
assistant, subject to the conffrmation of the head of the depart¬ 
ment. He should also note the necessity for frah stock or new 
editions. Greater keenness is aroused among assistants when 
they have their own section to care for, The stock is kept fresh 
and up to date, while the staff benefit from a more detailed 
knowledge of books and subjects. 

All members of the staff should exchange responsibilities at 
stated periods. The frequency of the change should be governed 
by the size of each section, but sufficient time should be given 
to allow an assistant to become thoroughly conversant wlA his 
stock. 
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A similar practice that could, with benefit, be more widely 
adopted concerns the allocadon oC set duties to particular 
individuals. Thus one person should be made responsible for 
overdues^ another for reservations, and so on. Even the smallest 
system could be planned on similar lines, although complete 
specialization would not be possible in ail cases. Where this 
U so, each asaiscant should lx allotted two or three routines, 
and should be allowed to retain control of these for a specified 
period. 

This method has advant^es for both assistant and system. 
The assistant gets to know his job thoroughly and is able to 
learn why as well as how. The system benefis by this pro¬ 
ficiency as a matter of course. Moreover, it is useful to be able 
to place a query with a definite ioditddual and to know that 
^it will be handled efficiently. This does not always apply 
where specialization is absent. 

There is a danger here, for too great an emphasis on special 
functions will allow, and even encourage, assistants to get 
into grooves, to become efficient at one particular job and 
indifTereatly capable at others. This r.an be avoided if all staff 
change routines periodically, as previously suggested, thus 
preventing any task fit>m becoming boring by its over-fanuliarity. 

This methi^ has been widely adopted vrith success. A 
person encouraged to specialize in successive functions has the 
opportunity to develop into a capable, all-round worker, able 
to assess each process and routine at its true value, to know the 
comparative worth of each, and to understand their relation¬ 
ship and ioterdependoxe. 

Such an organized plan of training lends itself admirably 
to the development of confidence. If the tasks allotted are 
graded according to responsitnlicy, the assi^ant picks up his 
powers and duties gradually, and feels that he is pulling his 
weight in the system. 

Staff in training must be encouraged to shoulder respons¬ 
ibility, they must be introduced gradually to the use of power 
and taught not'to abuse their trust A graduated course of 
instruction— and the well^^rganized system provides in 
its daily programme—will lead the junior through specialized 
tasks of steadily increasing importance. Hnaily, liaving tackled 
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all of the routines, he can claim to be well trained and able to 
assume the wider responsibilities of a senior post. The ha2ard$ 
of professional examinations would be mu^ less formidable 
if ^ students had the advantage of such systematic trainii^. 

Variety is essential in all training programmes and, for this 
reason, it Is necessary that staifs should be mobile and should 
be transferred between branches and central at fixed intervals. 
A rix-monthly period between transfers has generally been 
found acceptable, for this allows sufficient time for the as^tants 
to learn the roudne and, in some measure, to recompense the 
branch librarian for the time sacrificed for their instruction. 

Branch librarians should also have the opportunity for 
transfer, but their changes should not be of frequent occur¬ 
rence. The assisfant-m*charge is responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the personal relationship between staff and readers. 
The brunt of the work concerned with assistance to readers 
will fall upon his shoulders; he, and only he, will have a suffi¬ 
ciently wide knowledge of the public to ensure a satisfectoiy 
service. 

In spite of this, it is not desirable that any man should 
be permanently stationed at one place, for the limitation of the 
service area will, ineviubly, be reflected in his attitude towards 
his work. Stalencss must develop in due course, and this may 
lead to apathy and neglect of duty. 

For this reason, it is suggested that branch librarians should 
be transferred at the end of a rwo-yearly period of duty. Such 
a transfer could cause an upheaval in the branch service, yet 
this could be minimiacd if the branch librarian leaves behind 
a capable deputy, who can assist the incoming branch librarian, 
and shoulder responsibility during the uncertainties of the 
interim period of change. 

If this method is adopted it gives added emphasis to the 
requirement that deputies at branches should work in close 
harmony with their seniors and should be aware of all develop¬ 
ments and plans. 

The transfer of branch deputies should take place at yearly 
intervals, and the change-over should be arranged so as to 
avoid any clash vnth the transfer of their seniors. If branch 
librarians change their stations at the beginning of each 
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second ycar» and deputies at the middle each year, there 
will never arise any occasion when the transfer dates of librar¬ 
ians and deputies coin^e. 

As a method of teacbing junior staff many American librar¬ 
ians &vour the technique known as ‘'in service training”. Hie 
method is in use in some systems in this country; although 
it is not always designated by the American title. Library 
schools feature it as "Situations” but, whatever the title, the 
basic principles arc similar in all cases. 

The method conuts in the development of situadons that 
are likely to arise during the course of a day*s work. Com¬ 
mencing with the simple events, such as lost tickets or mudlated 
books, ^e drill continues through the incidents on an ascending 
scale of complexity. The instructor acts as the troublesome or 
helpless reader, and is able to test the reactions of the &amees 
to the various incidents that arise. 

Where can be spared, there can be little doubt as to 
the value of this Ions of training. It does create awareness 
and demonstrates the correct action to be taken in given 
circumstances. It makes the assistant familiar with basic 
routines, and introduce a vfelcome variety to the training 
period. Although it cannot ensure that the correct action is 
invariably taken in un&miJiar or unusual situations, the 
method probably creates confidence in the assistant so that 
the occurrence is, at least, competently handled. 

If it is true that the method can create a confident approach 
to library problems it should be welcomed. This, or some other 
form of training, should be adopted according to the ci^ 
cujzistaaces of the system in order to instil confidence in young 
assistants, especially in connection vath their dealings with the 
pubUc. Quite often juniors are unable m explain clearly the 
functions of the catal^ue, for example, not ibr lack of know¬ 
ledge, but because of nervousness. An attempt could be made 
to oveicome this, even in the smallesc systems, by means of 
constant practice between members of the staff. Such exercises 
would assist in enabling assistants to be accurate and concise 
in thrii explaxtatiOQs. A rambling commentary on the use cf 
the classification and caul^ue does not encourage a reader 
to attempt to undersund or use either of these aids. 
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FITTINGS AND GUIDES 

T he chief difficulty of many libraries with regard to fur¬ 
niture is to provide the ma^umum accoramodatioQ for 
books and readers within a building that is often too small for 
its purpose. The price of land, and the high cost of construction, 
have both contributed to the development towards smaller 
buildings, so chat to-day one of the major problems facing the 
librarian is to provide sufficient space^ving devices. Rt- 
duction in the height of book cases has $tiU further reduced 
shelving capacity, while storage space has dwindled as a result 
of the disappearance of basements from modem buddings. 

Little can be done to offset this loss. The facts must be 
accepted and attempts made to utilize all available space, but 
this should not lead to the unnecessary reintioduction of 
island bookcases. In certain circumstances the necessity for 
shelving may enforce the use of such stacks. Q}iice often, 
however, the desired result can be achieved by the use of the 
alcove method of arrangement. Such a plan is much to be 
preferred to the ugly radial plan which clashes with the lines 
of any rectangular room. 

Tall stacks can usually be adapted to make them more 
suitable for modern requirements. A high top shelf can be 
faced with hard-board, or similar material, and used for 
guiding and display purposes. Such boards are admirably 
suited for the display of book jackets, and these should be 
appropriate to the subjects in the bays concerned. 

Low bottom shelves can be enclosed and used for storage 
purposes. Summer issues are less numerous than winter issues, 
so that the shelves tend to become too full. Temporary with¬ 
drawal fiom circulation Is the obvious remedy, and the storage 
facility offered by the enclosed bottom shelf of each stack 
would be invaluable in these drcumstances. 
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Such space could also be used lo accommodate books for 
which there is a seasonal deniand> such as those on summer and 
winter sports and pastimes. Alternatively, and this is a method 
to be recommended, the bottom shdf of each tier could be 
left exposed and used for the accommodation of filing boxes. 
These boxes could contain pamphlets in classified order, and 
th^ sequence would correspond to that of the bay in which 
they were situated. If space allowed, some of the boxes could 
be devoted to the filing of back numbers of appropriate 
periodicals. In this connection should be noted the suggestion, 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, that suitable periodicals 
should be displayed on tables in the lending library in close 
location to related books. 

Reduction in siae of the stacb, clearing of the floor area, 
and the provision of a few tables and ch^rs in lendir^ libraries 
will do much to improve the appearance of any room, no matter 
how poor the original plan. Further Improvement could be 
made by providing curtains for windows and by arranging 
for a re^ar supply of flowers for decorations. 

Vases for flowers should be included in the fittings of all 
departmenta. Flowers have a wonderful capadey for brighten^ 
ing a room, and it is surprising to find that greater use is not 
made of floral decoration- Arrangements can usually be made 
with the Parks Department for the supply of cut flowers, in 
season, while a few of the indoor evergreens will serve to tide 
over the winter months. Indoor bulbs arc avsdlable, and they 
will bloom ftom January onwards, while libraries supplied 
with window boxes can have a brave show for the major part 
of the year. 

Public library buildup fiequently suffer from so many 
adverse features, in poor planning, design and archaic shelving, 
that any form of decoration available at moderate cost should 
be eagerly accepted. The experiment should be made in every 
library; it is certain that few librarians would regret the 
decision or wish to return to the bleak drabness of their former 
surroundings. 

Some provision should be made for display fittings, particu¬ 
larly at branch libraries which are frequently neglected in this 
respect. Furniture for display can take the form of fixed dis- 
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play racks, table troughs or mobile book cases. Special racks 
can also be built in the normal shelvu^ sequence. 

One panicuUr type of display rack will accommodate 
about seventy volumes. It is 5 ft. in height, 4 ft. bng and 9 ft. 
deep. An ample cork lined back-board allows for the posting 
of lists and illustrations. 

The mobile case is another piece of equipment that should 
be acquired. Another type of rack is four feet in height, 
3 ft. 6 in. in lei^lh and i ft. 6 in. in overall depth. The 
wheels allow the whole to be moved easily from place to 
place, even when fully loaded, and this bdlitates the choice 
of items for inclusion. Another advantage lies in the possibility 
for regular display of different classes of the slock. 

Elaborate equipment is not vitally necessary for the success 
of a display policy, yet the fiirniture mentioned can make the 
task much easier. There is a limit to the extent to which make¬ 
shift equipment will serve. Display racks and cases attract 
by their appearance and are eminently desirable. 

Similarly, the use of the transparent plastic periodical covers 
should be encouraged. These allow the coloured covers of maga¬ 
zines to be seen, thus contributing to the brightness of the room. 

A small department readily lends itself to original and 
unorthodox ideas in the matter of shelving, guiding, display 
racks and ocher Thus, the shelving sequence need not 

be continuous in a small area, but can be broken up by the 
insertion of sectional catalogues- Display racks, when fitted 
in with wall shelving, can often serve a double purpose by 
camouflaging radiators and similar appliances. Where island 
or alcove stacks are retained, the ends can be adapted to serve 
for display purposes. Tables and chairs can be informal, and rugs 
provided if care is taken to ensure a non-slippery floor surface, 
Furniture that serves the double purpose of economiring on 
space and of presenting an attractive appearance is especially 
uaefol. The revolving turntable counter is a desirable piece 
of eqmpmcnt in this connection for it reduces the space re¬ 
quired for issue filing trays and allows the asslsunt to sit down 
when discharging books. It looks neat and efficient and presenu 
an aspect of skilful design. 

In use in the juvenile department of the Ladbroke Grove 
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Branch of Kcnsii^on Public Libraries is a revolving turntable 
counter, in which twenty long and twenty short compartments 
alternate, ii^ in. long and 4i in. loi^ respectively. The total 
length of filing space is 26 ft. 8 in. This is equivalent to the 
capacity of twenty-five issue trays, normally occupying from 
6 to 7 ft. of counter space. 

Clear guiding is essential in any library, whether small or 
large. Guiding, to reveal the location of classes, subjects and 
boob, is a mechanical funedon which must be adjusted ac¬ 
cording to the size and layout of the department. Guides are 
usually provided for stacb, bays, topics and, in some cases, 
for shelves- 

Before deciding on the guides to be used, the librarian should 
attempt to look at the library from the reader’s point of view. 
The arrangement of the stacks is familiar to the assistant but 
not to the reader- For this reason all guides should be clear, 
simple, attractive and not so numerous as to cause confusion. 
The use of coloured plastic, now available, should be con¬ 
sidered, for such plates add colour to a room usually deficient 
in this respect. Black lettering on a yelbw bacl^tound can 
be recommended, for these colours form a contrast that is 
effective and not unpleasing. 

Individual plastic letters are obtainable fitted with pins that 
can be inserted into fibre board or any similar surface that is 
not loo hard. These are manufactured in all si^es, and in 
many different colours, so that headings for displays and 
exhibitions can be set up in an attractive form. The letters 
represent a valuable acquisition to the librarian intent on 
pursuing a continuous di^lay policy. They are cifccdvc and 
economical in use since they can be used over and over again 
given normal attention- The fixmg pins are a possible source 
of weakness but, given care in handling, little difficulty should 
be eKperitneed. 

Undoubtedly the best overall guide to the layout of the stacks 
consists of a plan of the arrangement, and this should be dis¬ 
played in every lending library. Librarians arc, quite often, 
so accustomed to the sight of books and stacks that they are 
unaware of the dismay of the reader when faced with a vast 
accumulation of books. A plan can reduce the difficulty of 
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undentandiug and show, at a glance, the method of arrange* 
ment. 

The sketch need not be larger than is in. x iS in., but all 
essential details should be pl«unly given. The contents of both 
sides of doubU'ironted stacks should be noted, either by subject 
names or by notation. Preferably, both should be given, 
together with the main outline of the classidcadon scheme. 
This design should also be printed separately >n pamphlet or 
card form for the benefit of newly-registered readers. If a 
guide to the system is prepared this detail should be included. 

The catalogue is not always considered as a guide, yet it is 
a most essential aid in tracing works. In many cases, catalogues 
are unused because people believe that they are staff tools. 
A note to dispel this belief, together with instrucdons for the 
use of the catalogue, should be plainly displayed and should 
also be included in the printed guide. 

Understanding on the part of the public is particularly 
necessary when a union catalogue is in use. A union catalogue 
reveals its greatest value at the branches. Branch stocks can 
never be large enough to allow adequate representation, and 
the only guide for the reader Ues in the provision of a record 
of the whole stock of the system. 

It is, therefore, essential to teach the use of the catalogue, 
yet this cannot be done unless readers arc willing to co-operate 
and make some effort to understand. All too often library 
Staffs acquiesce in this ignorance, and assist in the neglect of 
catalogues by making it easy for readers to short-circuit this 
useful aid. By having his book found for him the reader is able 
to ignore the catalogue, and is thereby encouraged to deprive 
himself of the benefits of related subjects and the knowledge 
of books not on view. 

In order to avoid this, and to make systematic reference a 
normality, the practice should be adopted of omitting die 
notations fiom all bulletins and similar lists chat cont^ details 
of books likely to be in demand. The method has already been 
described in a previous chapter, and it proves to be much 
more valuable' the formblc introduction sometunes 

imposed upon newly registered readen. The new reader has 
Utde interest in any of our complicated aids; the reader 
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inquiring for a particular book has an interest and will benefit 
by the instruction given. 

The undoubted difficulty experienced in teaching people 
to make full use of libraries lends weight to the opinion that 
classification schemes and catalogues tend to become real 
barriers to general use. The tendency is particularly notice¬ 
able when dose dassification is practised and when catalogues 
reach massive proportions. The view has been put forward, 
on more than one occasion, that the catalogue should be split 
up and sited at the shelves with the appropriate subjects. 

Where a classified catalogue is in use the idea is tempting 
and should be fairly easy of application. A separate catalogue 
for each class should present a simpler aspect to the reader 
and might encourage him to make use of it. But where a dic¬ 
tionary catalogue is employed, any attempt to separate the classes 
in this manner would present almost insuperable difficulties. 

Catalogue cabinets should be enclosed at the base so as to 
increase storage fadliries. Plate glass should be fitted over the 
cards, especially in the children’s library. This is an extremely 
important measure because the glass ensures that cards are 
handled at the sides and edges, so reducing the marks of dirty 
fingert. In addition, it is much more difficult to extract cards 
when the glass is present. This guards against irresponsible 
removal and ensures the continued accuracy of the catalogues. 
Guiding on the fronts of drawers should be clear and adequate, 
and fiction and factual entries should be differentiated by the 
use of different tints of guide cards. ^ 

Where cabinets arc arranged in banks, the “each-way* type 
should be considered- The spemally designed features of 
this form permit a greater number of readers to consult 
the catalogue at one time. The blank panels are very 
suitable for the display of guides, instructions for use, and so 
on. This obviates the necessity for notices on the lops of 
cabinets- Such notices are not always attractive in appearance 
and tend to move out of alignment 

Other guides include the class, stack, tier, subject and sh^ 
guides. These have all been described so many times that it 
would be pointless to repeat needless detail. stack guides 
it is sufficient to note that two swinging signs, each showing the 
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contents of one side of a stack, aie more easily understood by 
readen chan the single sign containing details of both sides. 

Tier guides should be large enov^h to be seen but not ia^e 
enough to be unsightly; 12 in. X 3 in. is a good size. Headings 
used should be in popular terms and notations should beincluded. 

All subject guides that project from the shelves should be 
dispensed with and their places taken by blocks of a in. 
thickness, painted with a vivid colour, such as royal blue. 
The name of the topic should be boldly lettered along this 
spine with white paint 

Objection has been raised to the use of topic guides because 
of the shelf space they occupy. The objection is valid, but the 
amount of space involved is slight, being a ^ in. for each 
topic. This sacrifce is worth making (or the benefits that 
accrue. In practice, most shelves have some space that could 
be allotted to topic guides; any shelf without such space Is 
overcrow'ded and probably in need of weeding. 

There is another type of topic guide which makes no demand 
on shelf space. It consists of a thin upright strip of metal set 
in the centre of a metal base in the manner of a book end. The 
front edge projeciz over the edge of the shelf and carries the 
topic headings of previous and following subjects. 

This contrivance can also be used as a shelf guide If necessary, 
but the labelling of shelves is of doubtful value when tier and 
topic guides are provided. It is possible to be over-elaborate 
and to cause confusion. Moreover, the contents of shelves are 
continually changing, and any method that requires constant 
supervision and frequent change should be avoided if this is 
possible without appreciable loss. 

Visible indexing equipment can serve a useful purpose for 
the use of both stafTand readers. Various types are manufactured. 
The equipment used consists of stands of various types on which 
are supported flat swinging panels. On each face of the panels 
can be arranged a series of detachable strips, each containing 
one or two lines of information. As a periodical index, or as a 
key to special collections, this installation has obvious value. 
It qU n be used to provide information of recent additions. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS 

T he librarian is responsible to his authority for the main¬ 
tenance of his system and for the orderly conduct of its 
affairs. He should, therefore, be famiUar with the provisions 
of library law and with his council*s by-laws and regulations. 
It is however, equally important that bis staff should under¬ 
stand thdr power? and duties. This appUes particularly to 
branch librarians who might be called upon to «ercise 
independent action. 

The scope of this section is limited to a summary of those 
points in library law that are most likely to concern the staff 
inthe course of their daily work. Further provision is un¬ 
necessary in view of the existence of Hewitt’s law Relating la 
Ruirlia Librariei, to which acknowledgment is paid. 

Regulations can be particularly troublesome. They arc 
not enforceable unless supported by by-laws, so that it is 
obviously necessary to know whether any or all of the regu¬ 
lations in force are so supported. Any regulations, such as the 
imposition of a charge for readers* tickets and the payment of 
fines, which have not the backing of by-laws, can be main¬ 
tain^ by consent only and cannot be enforced in law. The 
necessity for caution here is apparent, particularly in view of 
the provisions of the Public libraries Act, 1892, section x i (3}, 
which states: 

“No charge shall be made for admission to a library or 
museum provided under this Act for any library district, or 
in the case of a lending library, for the use thereof by the in¬ 
habitants of the district; but the library authority, if they think 
fit, may grant the use of a lending libr^ to persons not being 
inhabitants of the district, either gratuitously or for payment*' 
The difference between a regulation and a by-law should 
be appreciated. A by-law is made by a local authority for 
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matters of local regulation. It must be approved by Govern¬ 
ment authority. Breaches of by-laws involve penalties which 
can be enforced in a court of law, 

A regulation governs the management of conduct. It is 
a local afiair for which no confirmation from an outside body 
is required. A breach of a regulation would not be punishable 
in law as regulations are not enforceable in the Magistrates’ 
Court, Penalties for breaches of regulations are such as may 
be imposed by the Library Authority; for example, loss of 
privileges in using the library, exclusion iherefrom, etc. 

Circumstances which can be covered by by-laws arc those 
specified in the Public libraries Act, 1901, Section 3, which 
reads:* 

“A library authority may rnahe by-laws for all or any of 
the foUowir^ purposes relating to any library under their 
control, that is to say: 

(a) For regulating the use of the same and of the contents 
thereof, and for protecting the same and the fittings, 
furniture and contents thereof from injury, destruction, 
or misuse; 

(i) for requiring from any person using the same any 
guarantee or security against the loss of or injury to any 
book or other article; 

(c) for enabling the officers and servants of the library 
authority to exclude or remove therefrom persons com¬ 
mitting any offence against the Libraries Offences Act, 
1898, or against the by-laws.” 

The Libraries Offences Act, 1898, specifics the following 
offences: 

(fl) Behaving in a disorderly manner. 

(i) Using violent, abusive or obscene language. 

(c) Betting and gambling. 

(d) After proper warning, persisting in remaining in the 
library beyond the hours fixed for closing. 


• Mr. A. R. Hewirt drt'rt irantion to aa iotftradng and irepoftant pOiBt he«, 
M fijltows: "A keal authority baa fairly vide powen in the matter of by-lawi 
geaataiJy namely, t© by-lawi fiw ‘good rule and fOvemmeiiv. If it were 
hlx that the ihi^ specified m the Act of ipot were n« sufficient the Library 
Authority, » tbe'local auibority, could also invoke the wider power* under thf^ 
Act of iSSS*” 

I 
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These circumstances are fairly comprehensive, but not 
complete, All other circumstances that m^ht arise must be 
covered by regulations,* authority for which is given in the 
Public Libraries Act, 1892, section 15, clause 2, which reads: 

“The library Authority may make regulations for the 
safety and use of every library, museum, gallery and school 
under their control, and for the admission of the public 
thereto.” The 1861 ‘'Act to consolidate and amend the 
Statute Law of England and Ireland relating to malicious 
injuries to property*’ is also applicable. 

In Scotland, power to make by-laws is included in the Act 
of 1887, clause sa. 

The 1901 Act provides for the approval of by-laws by the 
Ministry of Education. A model set, based upon Library 
Association recommendations, has been issued by the Ministry. 
They are as follows: 

(i) A person shall not engage in audible conversation in 
any reading room in the library, after having been 
requested not to do so by an officer or servant of the 
Library Authority. 

{2) A person shall not wilfully obstruct any officer or 
servant of the Library Authority in the execution of 
his duty or wilfully disturb, inteirupt or annoy any 
other person in the proper use of the library. 

(3) A person shall not cause or allow any dog or other 
animal beloi^ng to him or under his control to enter 
or remain in the library, or bring into any part of the 
library a bicycle or other wheeled vehicle or con¬ 
veyance. 

(4) A person other than an officer or servant of the Library 
Authority shall not enter or remain in any part of the 
library not set apart for the use of the public. 

(5) A person shall not smoke, strike a light or spit in any 
part of the library, 

(6) A person shall not negligently soil, tear, cut, deface, 
dam^e, injure, or des&oy any book, newspaper, 

* Ofleaee* against ngulatioiu are oo( puniihable by raort tb« Courts. 
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magazine, pamphlet, map, chart, plan, engraving, 
etching, print or other document forming part of the 
contents of the library. 

(7} A person other than an officer or servant of the library 
Authority shall not affix or post any bill, placard or 
notice to or upon any part of the library. 

(8) A person who is offensively unclean in person or in 
dress, or who is suffering from an offensive disease, 
shall not enter or use the library. 

(9} A person shall not lie on the benches, chairs, tables or 
floor of the library. 

(10) A person shall not partahe of refreshment in ihe 
library. 

(] t) A person shall not give a false name or address for the 
purpose of entering any part of the library or obtairUDg 
any privilege therefrom. 

(12) A pcKon shall not make a tracing of any portion of a 
book without the permission of the librarian. 

(13) A person other than an officer or servant of the Library 
Authority shall not, unless authorized, take any book 
from any lending or home-reading department of the 
library. 

(14) A person other than an officer or servant of the Library 
Authority shall not take any book from the reference 
or reading room of the library. 

(15) Every person who shall offend against any of the 
foregoing by-laws shall be liable for every such 
offence to a penalty of five pounds. 

Provided nevertheless that the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction before whom any proceedings may be 
taken in respect of any such offence may, if the Court 
think fit, adjudge the payment of any sum less than 
the full amount of the penalty imposed by this by-latv. 

(16) Every person who shall commit any offence against 
the library Offences Act, 1898, or against any of the 
foregoing by-laws may be excluded or removed from 
the library by any officer or servant of the library 
Authority in any one cf the several cases herclnaficr 
specified that is to say: 
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(i) Where the offiaice is commitled ^vithin the view 
of such officer or servast and the name and 
residence of the person comrniCtbg the oifence 
are unknown to and cannot readily be ascertained 
by such officer or servant 

(9) Where the offence is committed within the view 
of such officer or servant and from the nature of 
such offence or from any other ^t of which such 
officer or servant may have knowledge or of which 
he may be credibly inlbnned there may be reason¬ 
able ground for belief that the continuance in the 
library of the person committing the offence may 
result in another offence gainst the Act or against 
the by-laws or that the exclusion or removal 
of person from the library is otherwise 

necessary as a security for the proper use and 
regulation thereof. 

(17) From and aftv the date of the confirmation of these 
by-laws, the by-laws relating to libraries which were 
made by the Council on the day of 

and were confirmed by the Board of Education on 
the day of > shall be repealed. 

By-laws, or the r^ulations based on them, must be publicly 
displayed if they are to be effective. Any peison offending 
against any section should be warned that his conduct con¬ 
stitutes a breach of the by-law, and Che appropriate section 
should be pointed out to him. Ignorance of the law may not 
be a legal excuse, but it must be the assistant’s aim to end 
abuses and to prevent their repetition rather than to secure 
punishment for the breach of a by-law caused by ignorance 
of its existence. Most people axe reasonable and law-abiding, 
and can be dissuaded from comautdng offences by firm 
handling backed by the evidence of (be by-laws. 

The view is prevalent that librarians have no power under 
the law to compel a reader to return books. Specifically, thk 
is so, for there is 00 by-law to cover die point But public 
property is protected under common law, just as is private 
property, and (he rights of readtution apply. Difficulty may 
arise where the reader denies receiving or possessing the book, 
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for the card durgiQg system is subject to error and may not, 
therefore, be accepted as proof of issue. 

Notices of a prohibitory nature, featuring choice detracts 
&oin the regulatioiis, are commonly seen on the walls of 
libraries. ‘‘No spitting, Calking or sleeping'*, and notice of a 
similar nature, have no good effect on the library user at whom 
they arc directed. Such notices are offensive and should not 
be allowed to disfigure the walls of a public building. 

The problem of smoking in libraries can convemendy be 
considered here although it presents no legal problem. It has 
been suggested that readers should be allowed to smoke while 
choosing their books, and this is a proposal that deserves 
consideration. The obvious ofcjecdon is chat the floor will 
become littered with ash and cigarette ends. This is probably 
true, but the provision of ashtrays would do much to reduce 
this inconvenience. A more serious objecdoa is concerned with 
the risk of fire. Opinions differ as to the amount of risk in¬ 
volved, but it is certain that some insurance companies would 
object if smoking were allowed. Where such a practice is 
introduced, item 5 of the model by-laws should be amended. 

Local regulations with regard to fire precautions, and the 
necessity for unimpeded access to exits, should be known by 
all of the staff and should be rigidly observed. 

The following matters are also of interest; 

Elation dutw 

A local authority has power to call upon members of (he 
library staff at election dmes to assist the Town Clerk in 
carrying out his duties in connecdon with the registration of 
electors and the conduct of parliamentary elecdons. (Local 
Government Act, 1933, section 105 (3), and 106 (6), and 
London Government Act, 1939, section 76 (5)]. 

Damagf 

Under the Malicious Damage Act, 1661, section 39, it is 
an offence unlawfully and maliciously to destroy or damage 
any book, manuscript, picture, print, statue, bust or vase or 
any other article or thir^ kept for the purpose of art, science or 
literature or as an object of curiosity, in any museum, gallery 
or library. 
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The Public Health Act, 1936, section 155, requires that a 
penon: 

(<2) who knows that he is suffering from a notitiable disease 
(smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, membraneous croup, 
erysipelas, scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid and enteric 
fever) shall not take any book or cause any book to be 
taken for his use, or use any book taken from any public 
library; 

(i) shall not permit any book which has been taken from 
a public library, and is under his control, to be used by 
any person whom he knows to be suffering from a 
notifiable disease; and 

(tf) shall not return to any public library a book which he 
knows to have been exposed to infection from a notifrable 
disease, or permit any such book which is under his 
control to be so returned, but shall give notice to the 
local authority (or in the case of a county library to 
the county council) that the book has been so exposed 
to infection. The local authority or county council 
must have the book disinfected or destroyed. 

Every precaudon must be taken to conform with the Public 
Health Acts. Persons suffering from infectious diseases, or 
who are in charge of other persons so suffering, are liable to 
penalties for lending any article. Any librarian who knowingly 
accepted a book from an infected house and re-issued it would, 
therefore, be offending against the law. Regulations of the 
authority for dealing with infected books must be strictly 
maintained by all assistants. 

Loiitrus and Jfemspaptrs 

The Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934, makes it illegal for 
British newspapers to publish lists of winners of lotteries and 
certain other prize competitions. Certain publications ex¬ 
hibited in British libraries, such as the Irish newspapers, are 
not affected by the ban, so that lottery lists may appear therein. 
In such cases, a Hbrarian or library authority can be prosecuted 
for allowing the exhibition of the publication. 
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Beiiing 

Batting or the writing or passing of becdog slips is a nuisance 
{KquenCiy encountered in public libraries. Mr. A. R. Hewitt 
writes as follows:* 

“If it can be proved that such behaviour causes annoyance 
or disturbance under the Libraries Offences Act, 1698, then a 
prosecution will dearly lie under chat Act, involving d fine on 
conviction of forty shillings. The Police may, however, prose¬ 
cute under the Street Betting Act, 1906, as was done in a case 
reported in the ToThHr$ Ei^ening Post (1932). Id that case the 
d^endant was chaigcd with loitering in the reading room of a 
public library for the purposes of street betting. A fine of five 
pounds was imposed and the Magistrate stated that the defend* 
ant had no right to use a public place for the purpose of bettiog 
of any kind. In this instance the public library was dearly 
taken to be a ‘public place’ and in the absence of a higher 
judidal or statutory definition It must presumably be accepted 
as such.” 

* Hewitt, A. fL, 7^ too Releii^ » AWv Librsits, snd ed., 1947. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, p. 3$. 
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STOCK: SELECTION 

B ook selecdoc involves a knowledge of the sources of 
infornudon, and these include current and past publica* 
tioQs, as well as bihUt^raphies; a knowledge of authors and 
publishers; a thorough understanding of the strength and weak¬ 
ness of the library stock, both in quantity » nd in quality. 

In order to sdect a stock capable of meeting all demands 
the librarian must know books; be must also know how to 
make them work, for the selection must always take account 
of the projected use. He must uoderstand processes, and 
should be able to provide effective machinery for the smooth 
working of his d^MrtmenL His (ask is to iink readers and 
books, and his selection should be r^arded as the initial step 
in rhiB process. 

A (rained libra rian will know somediiag about books, but 
how much will he know about readers? Residers are individuals 
with widely varying tastes, habi(s, prgudices, capabilities, 
needs, education, occupadons and background experience. Are 
these factors sufficiently known and catered for in book selection? 

TTie collection of such data involves personal contact with 
readers, a thorough and continuous examination of analysed 
issue records, assessment of stock, and a knowledge of local 
interests and resources. 

The siae of the collection must be considered as well as 
the policy adopted with r^ard to completeness of represent¬ 
ation in particular subjects. Needs of readers will be revealed 
^ their requests, by the type of reader, local industries and 
interest, and by the use of existing provision. All such factors 
must be considered and Judged at thdr true value so £ar as 
this can be ascertained. Bias on the part of the selector is a 
tendency to be avoided. Care should be tai g^ not to allow 
selection to develop into the babit of catering for special 
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classes to the exclusion of any section of the population. The 
demand of all should be taien into considcraoon a«d every 
effort made to discover unexpressed requirements. 

In order to avoid bias the selector should beware of the 
influence of conventioDal thinking. His methods must be 
based on reason; he should aim at a logical representation of 
subjects, that is, one adapted to the needs of his community, 
having regard to other sources of supply and other resources 
of the system, 

How can an impartial altitude be maintained? How can 
the mind free itself from the insistence of literary cliques and 
superficial theorists? Only by the possession of background 
knowledge, by the exercise of individual criticai faculties 
nurtured by personal experience; only by measuring current 
literature against the best specimens of the past. The use of 
such a constant standard is obligatory, for wise selection is a 
duty that is due to the public and to our integrity as librarians. 

This does not necessarily involve the selection of the fine- 
rate CO the exclusion of that of lesser value. That policy would 
be priggish and ineffective, for there will always be people 
incapable of appreciating the best but able to make good use 
of substitutes. The best works should be provided for those 
who can make use of them, but there is sdll ample room for 
the second-best. 

Since there are people who cannot cope with the first-rate, 
it follows that a work of this kind can have little value in these 
circumstances. The best work is not always the most difficult, 
of course, but very ofren it is so. This is eanly understandable, 
for the necessicy for concision and completeness requires a 
particularity of treatment and demands also, from the reader, 
deliberate and sustained effort for full comprehension. We do 
not gee something for nothing; the finest works demand the 
sternest concentration. A tolerant attitude towards human 
deficiencies, and a wise understanding of the limitations of 
others, will result in a broad outlook which demands the 
provision of the best material for those able to assimilate it, 
with a selection of lower standard for those less richly endowed. 

One of the chief problems to be faced is that there is, in 
this coimCry, widespread literacy without discrimination or 
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ucderstandlng. The accompanying tendency 23 to pay homag;e 
to the material values at the expense of the spiritual and cul* 
tural^ and to pander to the tastes of the lowest, as witness the 
predominance of low standards in popular eDtertaininent. 

For the most part, the librarian has reacted in one of two 
ways. In some cases, the line of least resistance has been 
followed and popular, ixothy reading material has been 
allowed to hood the library shelves. At the other extreme, 
there has been a tendency to raise a barrier against all but 
“serious” readers, and to provide nothing but standard and 
solid works. 

Both methods are unsound, lor both Ignore the full duty 
of the librarian, which is to make development possible for 
every man. The barely literate must be given their chance; 
their material must be provided in just proportion but, most 
important, a planned policy must be initiated to help and 
guide these readers in order to demonstrate the value of 
better books and Co encourage them to attempt personal 
development. 

T^e duty of the librarian is to serve his community as he 
finds it; to serve all of the community, not merely a section of 
whose opinions he approves. He has no authority to teach or 
to instruct, but he should encourage the improvement of 
reading tastes and make it easy for such an end to be achieved. 
Yet, although he cannot teach, he can help the individual to 
leam by providing all necessary equipment and by demons¬ 
trating the easiest paths. 

This duty should be considered always by the selector and 
by those responsible for the formulation of policy. It is not 
entirely the fault of the adult If his reading tastes are low. 
Part of the blame must rest with the system of education which 
produced a scheme of training that failed to provide adults 
with the means of appreciating literature. A similar complaint 
could be levelled against the juvenile libraries where, even 
to-day, children are frequently entertained with puppet 
shows, and fed with books of little value, to the cxcluaon of 
necessary assistance in the use of books. 

To exclude all but the “serious” readers is to perpetuate a 
ridiculous situation. Advocates of this policy seem to regard 
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librarianship as connotlQg the administratioD of a stock of 
books without regard for the varying levels of inteUigeoce and 
ability. 

The library service should not be exclusive in this sense; it 
may be very pleasant to dwell on the hill top, but the real work 
is to be found in the valley. The democratic basis of the service 
demands impartial treatment for all. Yet, while it is easy to 
speak of demoaacy, and the work ibr democracy, there is 
nothing democratic in a restrictive policy. The librarian’s 
duty to society lies in the attempt to attract all readers, to 
demonstrate the value of good reading and to work for the 
development of better standards. To slough off this task may 
be convenient, but it cannot be justihed. 

Such action is tantamount to a refusal to accept social 
obligations, it is an. attempt to solve the problem by ignoring 
it. Yet tWs problem, which affects such a large number of 
people, will not allow itself to be shelved in thl^ way. The 
future of mankind lies in the ability of people so (0 develop 
thdr minds as to enable them to control the instnunents of 
potential destruction placed within their reach. AH concerned 
with education have a moral duty to perform their allotted 
function, to make it possible for mental development to occur 
in the people who look to them for service. 

It may be that our present sodal and economic discontents 
are due to the fact that scientific achievement has outstripped 
moral development, so that man is no longer able to control 
the forces he has discovered. Yet, to cite the reason is not to 
remedy the condition, nor can any remedy be applied while 
masses of people continue to wear intellectual blinkers. 

Has the public library service no share in the required 
awakening? Reiteration of the statement of function is un¬ 
doubtedly necessary. The catholic nature of the service is 
accepted without question, yet its truth is denied every time 
we advocate the exclusion of any section of the population. 
It is, therefore, necessary to insist that, if libraries exist for all 
men, they exist for the semi-literate and the poorly educated. 
This must not be adduced as an argument proposing the 
supply of masses of the lightest reading material, but it u a 
demand for equitable provision for the uneducated and the 
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uneducablc. Whea educationists plead for provision for the 
mentally un£c they are heard wi^ sympathy, and no voice 
is raised in dissent Yet a sunilar plea on behalf of the semi- 
educated is treated with scant respect Why is this? 

The attitude savours of humbug. It may be suggested that 
the uneducated have the means at their disposal for self- 
improvement, whereas the unbalanced lack this opportunity. 
This argument is demonstrably specious and shallow in the 
extreme for the adult person, whose education has been 
neglected, is fixed in his habic and cannot learn. His mental 
rigidity saps the will to learn, a state of being which con¬ 
stitutes a personal misfortune of considerable magnitude. We 
should not add to it by withholding the only material he is 
capable of A toJeraBt and reasoned assessment 

of values will efiectu^y prevent such prejudiced decisions. 
The library’s rc^nsibilities should not be artifidally limited 
by selection of client&Je, nor they be without risk to the 
democratic basis of the institution. 

These facts must never be overlooked. New educational 
provisions may raise the standard of reading in the future, but 
the present need of the person who is just literate is for books 
suited to his mental capadry. Such books should, therefore, be 
provided as part of the service. 

Unfortunately, l^it reading material offers an easy method 
of swelling issues. So much is this the case that its use has 
become its justiheadon and, in some systems, ephemeral 
material claims a distressin^y higb proportion of the book 
fund. This cannot be excused; such pandering to issue value 
is not librarianship; it goes far beyond necessary provision 
and makes demands on book funds not large enough to bear 
the strain. 

It is not possible £o lay down any hard and fast rule on this 
question, yet the general principle can be stated that the 
proportion of the. book fund set ande for ibis purpose should 
be determined by the amount of the demand coupled with its 
assessed value. The aasessreent must take into account the 
social desirability of catering for readen of limited int e re s ts. 
Such values must vary in different localities; the degree of 
value for the purpose must be determined by the needs of the 
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reader. Educated communities, with ready acce&s to other 
sources of rcadii^ material, would receive meagre provision 
of the ephemeral, while the less fortunate commtmides would 
be adequately catered for. 

Flexibility of judgment is essential, for the standard of 
education varies from place to place and the standard of in* 
telligence from individual to individual. The ability of readers 
to make use of the stock similarly varies. The aecesity for 
adaptation according to local requirements is apparent. The 
librarian’s task is to gauge the capabilities and limitations of 
his public and to select and provide accordingly. 

The difference between the best available and the best 
that the reader is capable of appredadog represents a challenge 
to the profession, and one that every Ubr^an should accept 
with avidity. Book selection should take account of the reader 
as well as of the book. The task of the selector is not to select 
the best possible, regardless of circumstances, but to select the 
best compatible with the needs and capabilities of hi$ readers. 
The selector who docs not know his readers is, therefore, 
deprived of one of the essential factors, so that his provision 
cannot be appropriate to the requirements of his public. It is 
impossible to assess the true value of a book except in relation 
to the reader; the contribution of the book and the contribution 
of the reader are both means towards a particular end, and 
neither can be effective without the other. 

Reading, therefore, is an instrument for a particular purpose. 
Its value must be judged by its effect on the life and mind of 
the individual, so that standards must vary between wide 
limits, just as the mental capacities of individuals vary. Any 
work that adds to our knowledge, eKpcricnce, or power of 
understandir^ is valuable; the actual value varies from person 
to person and cannot be assessed by arbitrary standards. 

The ideal at which every public library should aim is to 
supply all the printed material required for the satisfaction 
of cultural, informational and recreational needs. Since the 
service is maintained from public funds, and u a social service, 
it follows that these objectives must be desirable from the view¬ 
point of society in general. 

Provision should be maintained at aa high a standard aa 
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possibie. This indicates the answer to those who query the 
right of librarians to Judge reading standards. Librarians try to 
encourage the use of reading material that will instruct as well 
as amuse, and to reduce the purely ephemeral to the tninimum. 
They also try to show the value of the good in comparison 
with the inferior. That is a socially dcairable oli^ective and 
justifies the work in this connection. 

The discussion is lately artificial for, as already indicated, 
there are no fixed standairis by which to judge. Division into 
fiction and Actual helps little, ibr much fiction is more in¬ 
structive and socially valuable than many of the factual works. 
The high percentage of fiction read is often dted as evidence 
of misuse of the service, but high fiction issues are partly to 
be explained by the &ct that novels are compatatively brief 
and easily read. A novel of 200 pages ^an be read much 
more quickly than the normal factual work of sitnilar size. 
There is no harm in the reading of fiction, it has its place in 
our lives; the standard is sometimes too low, but that is a 
difficulty with which the librarian is constantly grappling. 

Low standards of reading tastes might be accounted for, 
in part, by the that there is not sufficient provision of the 
right kind. When a reader reaches the end of his resources 
at his own level he vdil descend to a lower standard rather chan 
attempt the difficulties of a higher grade. In either case, he 
is not contented or satisfied, and is easily attracted away 
the library. The type of book published limits selection but, 
within existing resources, it h still possible to create greater 
demand by analysing stock and by bringing it to the attention 
of those likely to be interested. 

Very little is known about the difficulties of readers grappling 
with a stock too far in advance of (heir capabilities, but it t; 
known that a man’s ability to read and understand is usually 
ahead of his taste or inclination. Here, then, is scope for 
encouragement and guidance. The gap betiveen taste and 
possibility must be considered in book selection. 

This is not easy ground, Ibr it is not the librarian's function 
to dictate reading siandards-HJthot^ he may work for their 
improvement^oor should he try to improve people. But he 
f/umld give them the opportunity to improve tbem^ves; he has 
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a duty to serve as a link between book and reader, to make the 
best available for those who want it and for those who would 
want it if they knew of its benefits. 

No book stock can be considered adequate unless it serves 
the needs of its users; the nature of the requirements must be 
known before wise selection becomes possible. Little is known 
of the reading habits of registered readers; even less is known of 
those who are not library users. We do not know whether we 
are providing the best possible reading material or whether 
the provision is merely tolerated as a substitute for something 
beyond reach. We do not know how many people have tried 
to use the book stocks, and found them wanting, any more 
than we know the real reason why such a large proportion of 
the population make no attempt to use the facilitio provided. 

Yet these factors must be known, for reading is not a static 
process, it is a vital function which consists of the transference 
of the experience and ideas of the author to the receptive mind 
of the reader. Experience in the reader is necessary for the 
true appreciation of any work; experience in the form of 
background knowledge which enables its possessor to assess 
given facts at their true value, to draw inferences and to 
recognize implications. Lack of such experience creates 
disharmony between author and reader that is harmful to the 
state of mind necessary for appreciation and comprehension. 

If this is so, it follows that to set up an arbitrary standard of 
excellence in reading taste is wrong and logically unsound. 
The book must be related to the reader. Books should be 
selected to suit the needs of readers, a method which prc' 
eludes the selection of readers to conform to the stock, this 
being the logical implication of imposed standards. 

The object, surely, should be to encourage the reader to 
read those works which exercise his foculdes to their fullest 
extent; to read within his capabilities, but not beyond, havii^ 
regard for the limitations of vocabulary and the effect of envir¬ 
onment. This type of reading will exercise and extend his 
talents, widen his mental horizon and make Kim eager and 
able to progress further. This seems to be one of the real tasks 
of Uhrarianship, reading assistance to which so much lip service 
is paid. It should not be too difficult to develop this facility. 
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Pobaps, io.thc library of the futui«, we will not count the issues 
of the lighter matcr^, any more than we now count the 
number of people who read the newspapcR provided. This 
would be a step in the right direction, for it would operate 
against the cendcncy to over-supply in this section. Supply 
would be adjusted according to lo^ needs rather than; as 
now, according to the state cf the issue. 

Itooaning the &ct of low reading tastes is a senseless pro¬ 
cedure unless it leads to action. The facts should be faced; 
reading tastes are low—they must be raised, wherever possible, 
by the aid of graduated lists, displays and by per^nal assist¬ 
ance. The tastes of some people can never be raised. This, 
too, must be accepted and proviaon made according to the 
principles suggeted. With this action must be coupled the 
policy of exploitation of stock. 

Lack of personal guidance is a contributory cause of the 
preent confusion, in which many readers are clamouring for 
the comparatively small stock of easily read material. Guidance 
would operate to direct the demand into more productive 
channels, to oicourage these who can tackle the better material 
to do so, to reveal the value of standard works, and to de¬ 
monstrate the enhanced interest to be obtained from the in¬ 
creased effort required. The work will involve a knowledge of 
readers which can only be obtained by direct contact and by 
an inieli^cnt, sympaiheiic understanding of thmr problems. 

Planning according m public requirements is inherent in 
the purpose of the service. A public Ubrary is intended to be 
books have no value unless they are active—so that 
there is an obligation to make the service widely known. The 
necessity for publicity has frequently been stressed and no 
fresh emphasis is needed here. Publicity itself cannot create 
demand, but it can bring (o light xmexpressed demand or 
awaken a subconscious need. That is its value, but the use of 
$uch an instrument brings with it the complementary necessity 
for the sadsfacdon of the demand revealed. Such a statement 
is so obvious that it would appear to need no emphasis. This, 
however, is not so, for much publidty sufidt from the lack of 
“follow through”, that is, ^ure to build upon the advantage 
gained by the inidal impetus afrbrded by adverriring methods. 
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Consolidation of advantage is obtained by a wise policy of 
book selection. Demand should influence the selection but the 
amount of demand does not» in itself, provide suiScienC 
evidence to determine equitable provision, since the largest 
volume of demand may be for sub-standard material. Such 
requests should not be allowed to affect adversely the provision 
of works of greater value. 

Evaluation is, therefore, required. This cannot be precise, 
but can be achieved within practical limits if demand is 
measured in terms of social value. Books vary in quality, and 
their final value depends as much upon the reader as upon the 
book. Yet it is probable that few books are entirely devoid of 
value; a work educationally n^gible may serve Ae purpose 
of recreation which, b its rightful place, is essential for the 
well-being of man and, to that extent, socially desirable. 

The amount of the demand and its assessed value, taken 
together, will provide a workmg basis for selection. Although 
necessarily approximate, such a standard is to be preferred to 
a haphazard method of wasteful catering for unknown require- 
racncs, Every book purchased and not used, whatever its 
potential value, represents so much wasted money. This 
wastage is unavoidable under the hit-or-miss system of selection; 
it can be avoided, but only by a regularized method of purchase 
accordmg to known requirements. 

The danger to be avoided is that requirements may be 
unexpressed and, therefore, not catered for. To prevent this, 
every effort must be made to discover the reading needs of the 
community. Expressed demands can be discovered by the use 
of the information provided by (0) readers’ requests, (^) an¬ 
alytical study of books issued, (e) examination of the shaves to 
determine which books circulate freely, (d) a siniiJar exam¬ 
ination to determine which boob are not Issued, («) the index 
of readers' hobbies and interests, and {/) facts gathered by 
assistants and readers’ advisers. 

These sources will provide a laig^ amount of essential 
information. Yet, taken alone, they give an incomplete 
picture, for no account is taken of (a) imexprcssed demand of 
readers, and ( 3 ) potential demand from those members of the 
community who make no use of the library service. 
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Unesprcaatd demand of reader can be discovered, to a 
certain extent, by test provision, for supply sometimes reveals 
demand. At fiisc sight, this may appear to constitute a retract- 
tion of the statement coDceroing the wastage involved in pro¬ 
vision unrepresented by demand. Actually, this is not so, for 
there is a vast difference between the indiscriminate buyii^ 
of books which we hope m^t be used and the deliberate 
provision, in carefully selected cases, of test purchases. Method¬ 
ical experimeniaiiOB of this kind can always be justified. 

The need of the outside pubUc is more difficult to assess. A 
useful pointer is given by the existence of local societies and 
groups, such as dramadc, literary and muse circles, chess, 
pbiiatelir and photographic clubs. The eristcncc of such 
groups demonstrates subject interest Much should be catered 
for. 

A flirth« method of discovery is by the use df a survey, 
but this procedure has not found favour in this country al¬ 
though widely practised in America. Yet only by test sampling 
tan the fcad^ tastes of a community be revealed, and even 
this method is far from representing perfection. Its chief 
defect is that answers to questions are so often unreliable; 
people tend to give the answer that, they think, is expected 
of them, thus innocently falsify the returns and reducing 
or destroying the value of the evidence. However, this in¬ 
strument, iropofect as it is. rejraents the best means available 
and should be used, although with discretion, in defoult of 
something better. 

Evaluating the standard of a book is one of the most difficult 
tasks that the librarian is called upon to face. The advice of 
the expert is not always completely reliable, for his attention 
is often centred upon the standard works, and docs not embrace 
the unofficial or popularized texts. It is true that the expert 
can sometimes help; the prindpte involved in such aid is sound 
if the book selector is aware of the iimiutions of the method- • 

In theory, the schoolteacher should be able to advise on 
children’s books, and the TCfhnidan on technical works, but 
in practice, schoolteachers are frequently limited and biased 
in thrir views, and approach boob from their own angle^ 

• $«« Gardaer, P. U., iMUfs ^ a TmtP CSaiie, 1951. 
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without reference to the librarian's regard for the purpose of 
books. Similarly, the technician of^en scorns the popular and 
elementary works in his immediate sphere of activity and is, 
in many cases, completely ignorant of the latest developments, 
even though adjacent to his own field. 

That this is so is not surprising. An expert in a sul^ect is 
not necessarily an expert in the literature of the subject. More¬ 
over, it is in the nature of things that a man should be biased 
in favour of his own speciality of which he has the greatest 
knowledge. He is, therefore, unlikely to be able to give a 
balanced judgment over a field vdder than his own immediate 
interest, any more than over the precise field of his own 
speciality. 

The librarian should note these Actors and, while seeking 
the assistance of experts, should the results in the light 

of his broader view, and not be too readily swayed by specialist 
recommendations. He, himself, is the best judge the liter' 
ature of the whole field, the condition of his stock and the needs 
of his readers. He should, therefore, evaluate such recom¬ 
mendations according to his requirements. Given the biblio¬ 
graphical data on which to work, the librarian is himself an 
expert. The need is for an authoritative medium, particularly 
in the teciuiical field, to provide up-to-date and unprejudiced 
reviews. Reviews to-day have a limited value; often they serve 
only to provide the reviewers with an opportunity for mutual 
admiration or denigration. As a guide to selection they are 
often unreliable, taken as a whole, and should be treated with 
caution. Furthermore, dependence upon reviews cannot be 
made the basis of selection because a laige proportion of the 
number of books required for stock are not reviewed. Reviews 
that do appear vary widely in value and, in any case, many of 
them appear so late as to have little value ft>r selection purposes. 

Such a position is undesirable but not disastrous; the selector 
can manage very wdJ with his own resources, reinforced by 
the factors of extent and assessed value of demand. His pro¬ 
vision will not sufier if based on these lines, and his assessment 
of value will be reasonably accurate if he remembers that the 
public library exists to serve all who need its facUitig. 

Those responsible for selection should make a point of 
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studying the weekly issue of the Bridtk }iatia7uii Bibliographji 
in addition to the noriBAl reviews. ThcB.N.B.i$ invaluable as 
a rlawififrft record of material published in this coimtiy. 
Assuming that the selector is aware of the weaknesses of his 
provi^n, and of the needs of his readers, he will be able to dis¬ 
cover which material is being published in the relevant sections. 

Unfortunatdy, the B.N3. is not entirely suitable as an 
effective aid for initial book selection. The items included 
appear too late to be of value for this purpose, often there is 
a delay of sevoal weeks between date o( publication and date of 
listing, 

This feet is regrettable, for the B.N.B. would, otherwise, 
form an admirable instrument for selection purposes. In tbe 
United Sates of America, o^xyr^t Is granted from the date 
of deposit at tbe library of OMigrcas, and this fact operates to 
ensure deposit of newly published material on or before the 
date of publicadoiL In diis country, deposit is obligatory, but 
a wide margin is allowed regarding tbe date of deposit, and 
copyright is not dependent upon the act of deposit. Therefore, 
apart from co-operative arrangements to ensure deposit well 
before the date of pubUcation, there appears to be no possibility 
for the use of the B.N3. for selection purposes. 

This would not apply in the case of those systems where 
books are purchased on approval and retained for several 
weeks to await inspection and approval by the library com¬ 
mittee. In such cases the delay of the entries in the B.N.B. can 
have little effect. 

Considerable economy in tbe processes of ordering and 
recordii^ be effected in systems where this publication 
can be u^ for selection. The serial number of tbe book can 
be quoted in place of the author and title, and this leads to an 
appreciable saving in time and labour. 

In all cases, new aid can be used to ensure that material 
is not overiooked, and it is invaluable for stock revision. More¬ 
over, to place the matter in its true perspective, it must be 
remembered that the B.N.B. was not intended primarily to 
serve the book selector. It was desgned to act as a bibliography 
of published material, as its title suggests, and this function it 
performs admirably. 
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I N order to ensure that the stock of a library is developed so 
as to keep pace with existing and potential demand, it is 
necessary that selection should be carried out by those who 
have the closest contact with the members of the public. To 
make this effective, each branch librarian should be responsible 
Ibr his own book selection, although supervision should be 
maintained by the central authority. At the beginning of each 
financial year a certain sura of money should be allotted for 
branch book purchase, and instruction given with regard to 
its allocation between fiction and factual works for both the 
adult and juvenile libraries. 

The actual ordering of books and the management of 
accounts will be dealt with at the central library, but the 
branch librarian should, by his selection, indicate the items 
desired. Therefore, some record of expenditure should be 
mamCamed at the branch in order to ensure a regular supply 
of books throughout the year. 

A record of allocation and expenditure should be main¬ 
tained, but this should be as simple as possible. A suggested 
ruling is given in Pig. 9 . 

This sheet will show, at a glance, the amount of expenditure 
as compared with the allocation (which is recorded in the 
column headings). Expenditure on children’s books is not 
recorded because the seh^tion of such material should be per¬ 
formed centrally by the librarian responsible for work with 
children. Selection for young people is a specialized cask that 
does not come within the scope of the brani librarian. 

A difficulty which might arise is that the chief librarian 
may, at any time, overrule the selection of his subordinates, so 
that the amoimt given in the branch record of expenditure will 
be in excess of actual expenditure. Moreover, not all of the 
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Fig- 9 

Branch Record of Expenditure 
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books ordered will be supplied. This, also, will Involve adjusc- 
ment. The final column, marked “credit”, forms an easy 
method of ensuring accuracy where such adjustments are 
required- 

The routine of recording the selections should be simplified 
as as possible. Slips should be written, in duplicate, for 
books required. One copy should be forwarded to the central- 
library ^id the other ret^ned at the branch, Cards lor ap¬ 
proved selections could be used as order slips, while the re¬ 
mainder, represendr^ selecdons not approved, should be 
returned to the branch. The local assistant will, therefore, 
possess an exact record of books ordered. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to question the 
value of a representative stock in branch libraries. There can 
be no doubt of the wisdom of dispensing with unused woiks, 
whatever their intrinsic value, for the limited stock of a branch 
cannot carry the weight of too much ballast But, as frequently 
happens, the idea has occasionally been developed to extreme 
lengths, so that branch libraries appear with completely 
unbalanced stocks, representative only of hterature in popular 
demand. 

Some attempt at repreenlation must be made. Readers 
have a right to expect the standard works to appear in a Hbrary. 
Full and complete representation is neither posible nor desir¬ 
able in a branch, but every hbrary should contain a hard core 
of standard works. The number of such volumes should vary 
with the size of the collecdoa and the distance between branch 
and central, but in no case should they be dispensed with 
entirely. 

It is sometimes suggested that in a stock of 10,000 volumes, 
half of which is fiction, a core of, say, 1,000 standard works 
would make the whole stock static and uninviting. This 
argument is based on the assumption, completely unwarranted, 
that standard works are generally uninviting. It is true that 
they may be used less frequently than the fiothy, easier man¬ 
uals, yet their value is certain. They are necessary and should 
be provided- Such works earn their place on the shelves even 
though issued only two or three times a year. 

Any branch that attempts to be more than a deposit col- 
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lection should have this tmall central core of representative 
works. The number of these w 31 vary, as already suggested, 
but, in addition, they should be constantly tested ibr use and 
changed where necessary. Funhennore, the size of the stock 
should never &11 so low that its essential core be c o m es a burden. 
A total of 15,000 volumes is suggested as the minimum figure 
at which a stock be even broadly representative. This 
will allow for 5,000 fiction, and 10,000 non-ficdou, of which 
1,000 should he standard works. The duplication of many 
small branches at the expense of fewer, more representative, 
libraries is not a favourable development 

A coUectioD that below the minimum of 15,000 well- 
selected volumes can hardly be expected to give an efficient 
library service. This is not a quibble but a practical point of 
view siiice, to many people, the local Library is the library. A 
small collection cannot possibly provide effective service, even 
with the benefit of inter-loan faculties. Such coUectioiis are 
necessary, in many cases, for lack of something better. Accord¬ 
ingly, they should be provided, in these circumstances, but it 
must be recognized that they are substitutes for the real thing 
and they should be Labelled as such, otherwise the risk is run of 
having the whole system judged by the defidendes of a sub- 
bran<^. 

In the last resort, the value of a libiury service must depend 
upon the quality, extent and suitability of the stock, the 
adequacy of the sta^ and the effectiveness of (he efforts made 
to tiing together reader and book. The number of service 
points with repect to the tize of the area materially affects the 
problem. A system that is too small cannot afford the neceasary 
stock and staff; a system that is too large may provide the stock, 
but may not provide suffident trained staff to cope with the 
individual demands of the many readers dispersed throughout 
its area. 

A very important factor, which does not always receive 
suffident attention when the provision oS branches and the 
size of stock is under consideration, concerns the density of 
population in a given area. A densely populated district can¬ 
not adequately be served by suLvbranches with their accom¬ 
panying small stocks. If the average of one book per head of 
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population is to be observed, it is necessary to plan for larger 
branches and, equally important, to refuse to countenance 
lesser provision. 

Not only must the size of the branch stock be appropriate 
with respect to the population to be served but, in all cases, it 
is essential to ensore that the library is worthy of use. Stock 
chosen must be capable of meeting aU normal, legitimate 
demands, and there must be provision for the speedy satis¬ 
faction of the occasional specialist demand. The iniTial stock 
must, therefore, be adequate in both quality and quantity to 
satisfy the immediate needs of the people included widiin the 
service area. In addition, there must exist arrangements for 
close co-operation with other sources. 

Time diould also be allowed for methods designed to 
discover unexpressed demands. If the number of staff supplied 
is sufhdcnt merely to allow for the issue and return of books, 
the danger arises that assistants may grow accustomed to the 
role, and neglect the opportunity offei^ on the rare occasions 
when reader guidance Incomes possible. 

The question of large or small branches raises a matter of 
policy and, in such matters, the librarian will rarely have an 
entirdy free hand. He will have his own opinion on the 
problem, but often he will be forced to accept the decision 
dictated by his authority. Librarians do not agree on this 
point between themselves, and no attempt will be made here 
to raise the controversy again. Much can and has been said on 
both sides. The point is of interest to the administrative head 
of a system, and to his branch librarians, because the extent 
of a librarian’s stock must affect bis actions and his service 
for the public. It follows that an assistant controlling a small 
branch must stress, again and again, to his readers that his 
collection is not representative, that it is incomplete, and that 
it does not claim to have a balanced stock nor to do the work 
of a ceoCral collection. 

Such emphasis is necessary in order to prevent the dis¬ 
appointment of readers, yet it is often neglected. There are 
many small collections, with a total stock of between 5,000 and 
10,000 volumes, masquerading as complete libraries. One of 
the most dangerous features of this situation is that the col- 
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lection is accepted by the readers at its vaJue as represent¬ 
ative of the library servdce. Consequa^y, the inevitable 
deficiencies are regarded as defidendes in the service as a 
whole and the system is condemned accon^ngly. 

Small collectioQs serve a use^ purpose in brii^ing books 
to the homes of the people, but such service is not a library 
service, except at second-hand. The libranan muse under¬ 
stand these limitations in bis scope and direct his methods 
accordli^Iy, devdoping to the fUU the use of the central 
library as a reserve pool to augment his own selection. Reserv¬ 
ation of books should be made as simple as possible, while 
rotation of stock between branches and central should be 
utili2ed to unify the whole system and prevent stagnation. 

The actual siac of stock will not be dedded by the branch 
librarian, but the selection of stock and the devices employed 
to make the stock available will be his responsibility. The use 
of books by the public is dosdy connected with their selection 
and is highly influenced by it The selector should range over 
a wide field and choose his material so that his subjects are 
adequately covered by the best and latest editions. The use 
made of diis material should then be closely checked so that 
the results can be used to modify or supplement future 
selection. 

For this purpose issues must be analysed. Each class of 
the classification scheme must be broken down into its div i s i ons. 
Thus, if the Dewey classification is in use, at least lOO sections 
would be shown. Classes such as Science and Useful Arts 
need even further ^alyas. Examioacion of books on the 
shelves should supplement the analytical issue record. The 
figures fan Kveal the topics that are being used or n^lected; 
o^y an inspection of the shelves can give information about 
individual books. Thus a particular book may be neglected 
because it is badly written, pooHy printed, misleading or not 
authoritative. It may be t^ the catalogue card for a par¬ 
ticular book has gone astray, so that the work receives less 
attention than its neighbours. Only direct examination can 
reveal such cause. 

Study of issue figure and stock should reveal many facts 
concerning the weakness of provision. Low issue for a par- 
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ticular subject may mean that more books arc required at 
that point. If the stock is low, or the works out of date, 
further stock must be added. But, if the slock is adequate, 
the reason may be lack of interest in the subject or in ic 
presentation in the books supplied. Poor disphy can retard 
use. Thus books relegated to low bottom shelves or high top 
shelves, or those sited in gloomy comers, are often overlooked. 
The remedy here is change of position, which is not always 
easy of accomplishment. Perhaps the best method is to reduce 
the amount of stock on open shelves and to discondnue the 
use of low and high shelving. 

When issues and stock are compared in this way the stock 
figure taken should be that of stock available to the public. 
Allowance should be made for books in reserve, those aw^tii^ 
replacement or binding, and those not available for any other 
reason. Only by a comparison of issues with circulating stock 
can a true picture be formed. 

When action is taken as a result of the evidence provided by 
issue analysis, preliminary attention should normally be 
diiectcd towards topics that are most neglected. The stock 
in these sections should be built up until the limit is reached. 
The limit can only be at the point where the subject is well 
represented by suitable editions and where further addidons 
lead to no appreciable increase in use. Normal selection of 
current material, as published, can take over from here. No 
subject should be regarded as sufficiently well represented 
until this, or some similar method, has been tried. 

Revision of the whole s»ck may be extended over a long 
period; financial considerations must govern this. But every 
librarian should be a selector rather than a collector, and only 
by experiment in his own library and with his own public can 
he ensure chat his stock is adequate for his purpose. 

There is much to be said for the organisation of shelf exam¬ 
ination as a continuous process, for readers change and thdr 
interests widen, esped?dly where such development is en¬ 
couraged by a progressive policy. A library with a serviceable 
stock to-day may be quite inadequate in a few years' time, and 
this may be due, not to poor selection, but to the extension of 
jeadcis’ inlerescs and to the registration of new readers. It 
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i$, therefore, a usdul to sec a definite routine and to carry 
it out regu^ly. Thus the checking of one or two bays each 
week would ensure that all stock received thorough inspection 
at efiecbve intervals. Such detailed inspection should be 
additional to the general examination given during the daily 
tidying process. 

The branch librarian may conader these methods to be (00 
ambitious for the limited resources of his book budget, which 
could not hope to cope with the defideades revealed. Actually, 
he is in a &vourable position, for he can supplement his stock 
at all necesary points by bulk loans Irom the central library, 
By the infusion <^such material he can watch the effect on his 
issues, adding and withdrawing where necessary. He can also 
provide himself with solid evidence his needs m particular 
sections and, perhaps, encour^e the central authority to fill 
the gaps in his sto^ Some such method must be followed; 
the librarian selecting for a branch cannot afford to msike any 
mistakes in the spending of his small allocation. 

Such methods are extremely important to the librarian who 
is forced to work with a <Twall stock. Another important 
factor concerns the distance of a branch fmm its central. If 
the main library ts within reasonable distance there is no need 
for the branch to carry a la^ basic stock. Books which 
normally form part of (be basic stock, and which are litde 
used, can well be retained at the central, so allowing the limited 
shelf space at the branch to be used for more active stock. 

This policy must not be carried too for. If it is fbimd that 
a work is requested from central two or three times a year 
it can be taken as proven that the work is required in the 
branch library seock. The amount of shelving space is an 
important foctor, but any provision of basic stock for branches 
should err on the side ^leniency. Thus, it is better to include 
a generous basic stock, to withdraw individual books that 
are not used, fhan to n^lect to stock such books on the as> 
sumption that they will not be required. Every library should 
be as representative as possible, and every b^ic work should 
be given a trial over a long period before it is withdrawn from 
branch display. 

Selected on these Bnes, branch stocks will represent the 
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central stock iiutead of representing only the widely^used 
sections of that stock. A person would be able to use his local 
branch to obt^n introductory works on a subject as well as 
some of the standard works. Further research into the subject 
would involve the use of the wider resources of the central Hbr^. 

This method seems to be more reasonable than the practice, 
sometimes adopted, of leaving gaps in the represeniatioa of the 
lesser-used sul^ects. Librarians are apt to assume chat the 
reader will ask for the material he wants, but this assumption 
is not always justified. Many readers do not ask, either through 
diffidence or because, surprisingly enough, they are not aware 
of the inter-loan resources. Thdc need for subjects not re¬ 
presented in stock is not, therefore, always brought to the 
attention of the librarian. 

Where small collections are provided, frequent change of 
stock is necessary because a reader soon grows tired of a limited 
choice. Readers do not, as a general rule, select thdr reading 
material fi:om the whole range of subjects, but prefer to browse 
among certain defined classes. In a 10,000 volume branch the 
amount of working stock for a particular reader may well be 
in the re^on of 1,000, of which the larger part may be fiction. 
The couple of hundred volumes of non-fiction in which he is 
interested soon become familiar to him by sight and, long 
before he reaches the end of his resources, he gains the im- 
presslou of limitation, because his effective choice is restricted 
to the contents of a few shelves. Inter-library transfer of stock 
represents the best method of freshening the shelves and of 
retaining the interest of readers. 

Although the provision of a small standard core haa 
been recommend^, it is not necessary to go back to former 
methods of stockii^ each library from a standard Ust, so that 
the whole stock of each is duplicated at every other branch. 
The method proposed is that the few essential boohs in each 
class should be represented at each branch, and that the re¬ 
mainder of the stock should consist of current works selected 
according to the tested needs of the local inhabitants. The 
complete stock in each branch should be large enoi^ to carry 
such a common core without makii^ each appear to be a 
replica of the otheca. 
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The current secdon of the stock should be * ^floating**, that 
is, capable of transfer to other parts of the system without the 
necessity for lei^thy discardii^ processes. Unit loans from 
central to branches have been suggested as a means of varying 
and freshening small stocks. Each unit consists of a hundred 
or other specified number of books, and is treated as a bulk 
loan. 

If a singte sequence of numbers is adopted for the 

whole system there are few difficulties in the way of inter* 
library transte or of bulk loans. The only drawback to the 
single sequence is the length of the number, and this can be 
avoided by using a separate sequence for each class, each 
number being prefixed by a letter. Thus all books throughout 
the system in Gener^ Works class would be contained in 
the sequence Ai*A?, all books in the Philosophy class in the 
sequence Bt-B?, and so on. Fiction numbers would be pre¬ 
fixed by the letter X. 

A pool stock could be set up on which branches could draw. 
Alternatively, all stock could be allocated to central and 
issued to brMches as required. There are points in favour of 
both methods. The pool system is vtsy convenient, but it has 
the disadvantage of keeping books out of circulation during 
nich times when they are not on loan to branches. For this 
reason, the policy might be ffivoured of adding all works to 
the central stock, thus allowing them to be used, and limiting 
the pool stock to duplicates. Each volume used for pool 
purposes should carry two book cards and should be issued 
with two sets of catalogue cards. If union cataloguing is 
already in operation fiLrtber catalogue cards become un¬ 
necessary. 

There are many systems which already have a separate 
sequence for each branch. Under these caicumstances rotation 
of stock could be initiated by adding all future additions, which 
would normally be branch additions, tx> pool stock with a 
separate pool sequence of arncgwion numbers, which might 
well be Ai—A?, Bi—B?, and so on, as previously suggested. 

As a result of th« method there would be, in each branch, 
a double sequence of accession numbers: 1 onwards being 
the normal branch sequence, and letter 1 to letter? being 
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the pool sequence. As books were removed from the branch 
to make room for pool loans they should be withdrawn from 
the branch stock and added to pool stock, thus Uking a pool 
accession number. This development would be assisted by the 
normal withdrawals caused by wear, so that eventually all 
original branch sequences would disappear and would be 
superseded by the pool sequence. This is a comparatively 
slow method, but has the great advantage of avoiding the re¬ 
numbering of the whole existing slock at one time. "Work 
entailed when original branch stock is sent to pool for re¬ 
numbering is spread over a period and need cause no dis¬ 
location of routine. 

Unless a common sequence of accession numbers is adopted 
for the system as a whole much unnecessary work will be 
involved in transferring books for which there is no shelf room 
at the smaller branches. In such cases, further books can be 
added only when other books are removed to make room for 
them. In the small branch boob must be removed for this 
reason well before they are worn out, and the only method of 
disposal is by transfer to the central library. Adjustments 
must then be made in stock registers, catalogues and in any 
other records maintained. The smaller the collection, the 
more rapid the turnover required, or the stock will soon 
become stale. If a separate sequence of numbers is in use for 
the branch a large amount of unnecessary work is continually 
being created by the consequent stock transfer- 

There should be few duplicates in pool non-fiction stock 
and every work should be clean and up to date. Such faemrs 
take on an increased importance here because one of the chief 
functions of the pool loan is to freshen stock and to brighten 
the shelves. Dingy or overnduplicated stock cannot do this. 

The period of rotation depends upon the she of the branch 
and the number of volumes loaned on each occasion. Fewer 
volumes are required to freshen a stock of $,000 than arc 
necessary for a stock of 10,000. A small loan needs to be 
renewed more frequendy than a large loan, for the stimulus 
is, naturally, less. A good plan might be to tra^fa 25 P« 
cent of the floating stock every six months. Each book would, 
therefore, remain at a branch for two years. 
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The whole stock can be moved, indudiag catalogues. This 
has been advocated, but diere are difficulties concerned with 
reservations and reading courses if these are prepared. These 
are not insuperable obstacles, and too much should not be 
made of them. A more serious objection is that, in order to 
make the transfer of the ^ole stock worth while, the branches 
concerned in the transfer must have approximately equal 
shelf space and their readers must possess sunilar reading 
needs. 

On balance, the method of frequent change of part of the 
stock will probably give greater variety over a longer p^od 
t hsn the mass changoover at longer intervals. Opinions difrer 
as to the part of the stock to be transferred at each move; some 
advocate the transfer of whole classes, while others prder the 
replacement of a portion of each class. The latter method is 
recommended since it will give variety to a greater number of 
readeia than the former method. 

During the process of change it is necessary to ensure that 
the stock eventually provid^ is capable of meeting local 
demands. Transfer of stock is a useful process for retaining the 
interest of readers. It is a good method, but ii should not be 
allowed to develop into a routine that will prejudice readers’ 
interests. Thus it would be ridiculous to remove books that 
were in active circulation merely because such books bad 
served for two years and were sdieduled for transfer. Only 
the lesser used material should be changed. If the stock was 
originally selected according to local requirements it follows 
that subject material, provided to meet those requirements, 
should be renewed periodically but never entirely withdrawn 
while the demand continues to exist. The branch stock will, 
therefore, continue to be representative of use. The central 
stock may be representative according to the theoretical 
relationship and importance of subjects, and may attempt to 
provide a very wide selection. Its numerous readers may 
demand such representation, and its reserve stock may make 
this possible, but such an atteiiq>t at |»ovision should not 
be applied at the branch. Us^ once determined, should be 
catemd for and, in spite o( stock transfer, subjects afrected 
should always be represented. 
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Tlie necessity for retaining che books in acdve use is the 
chief argument against the ma&s withdrawal of whole classes. 
If the transfer consists of a number of volumes, spread over the 
whole collection, only those of lesser value need be included. 
Books ready for transfer will reveal themselves during the 
roudne shelf examination. Removal of a whole class could 
take litde heed of such factors. 

It is an important part of policy that every branch should 
be able to meet all normal requests, if not immediately, then 
within a short time. Sufficient material should be at^abic 
to allow choice to the reader, although the range of choice will 
not be wide. This should not be difficult in branches of 
reasonable sue if the stock has been wisely chosen according 
to the interests of the individuals to be served, and provided 
also that precaudons are taken to test the needs of new readers. 

Individual provision, as &r as it is possible, is assured by 
the supply of books to covet known needs and by test provision 
to ascertain unexpressed needs. Even when use is not forth* 
coming in response to such tests the books provided will not 
be wasted. If boirowed from the pool for the purpose they 
can be returned, if purchased they can be sent to pool and 
used for other branches or for the central. Such periodical 
testing is very necessary. Book requirements in an area 
served by a branch are almost as diverse as those in the central 
library area^ the difference lies in the number of requests 
rather than in their variety. 

So far as general stock is concerned, the greatest need is 
usually with regard to reference material. With the exception 
of a few large branches, reference stock is limited to a small 
selection of quick reference books. This must necessarily be 
the case, for an adequate collection is costly to equip and 
maintain and is beyond the means of any small branch. Even 
the larger branches should not attempt to build up a complete 
and self'contained reference service; this provision should be 
left CO the central library. 

As a general rule the branch librarian would be well advised 
to transfer all inquiries to the central reference library at an 
early stage. The search for information can prove to be very 
costly in staff time, especially when che stock is not completely 
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adequate and wben assistants are icsuffidently trained in 
reference work. The spedaiiaed and comprehensive collection 
of the central, and the trained staff there available, should be 
called upon as soon as possible. 

The correctness of the policy cooceming the non-provision 
of reference coUecdons in braxiches can hardly be called into 
question. Reference material is expensive and a large pr> 
portion of it reqtdres frequent renewal. Boolts of factual 
information must be discarded as soon as later editions are 
available, while directories are usually re-issued annually. 
This represents a heavy drain on resources. Moreover, an 
effident reference service needs a trained staff &r its exploit- 
adon, otherwise H has a limited value. Few branches will 
ever have sufficient staff of this calibre. 

The most efficient reference service in any area can be 
rendered by the provision of an adequate collection at the 
central library, staffs by trained reference assistants. Linked 
with this department ffiere should be the quick-reference 
coUecdoos at the branches, and the whole should be closely 
co-ordinated by the telephone service. Branch assistants must 
be aware of the lixnitadons of thdr own stock and must be 
urged to pass on inquiries that go beyond their own resources. 

Assistants should be trained to touch with inquiries 
handed on in this way. A recoid should be made of the initial 
inquiry, and persistent watch maintained to ensure that a 
reply is received and is cocomunicated to the inquirer. 

The following simple procedure will ensure sads&ction to 
readers in that require a detailed search and the use of 
other resources: 

When a reference inquiry is received details should be 
entered in a letter provided for the purpose. The ruling need 
not be elaborate: 

Each inquiry entered in the book receives a number. The 
number is recced on a pasteboard slip, which is handed to 
the inquirer who is asked to present it at an appropriate time. 
This time will vary according to the nature of the query. 
Presentation of the slip allows easy reference to the inquiry 
and avoids the awieward search for details that sometimes 
occurs when no check of this kind is available. 




Fig, xo 

Reference Enquiries Book 
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The ledger should be checked daily by the assistant-m* 
cha^e ic order to ensure that inquiries are not allowed to 
recriain for too lox^ in abeyance. It is possible that occasions 
wiU arise when inibimation is unobtainable. In such cases the 
inquirer should be inibnued; no request should ever be allowed 
to lapse without a definite decision having been reached. 

Sicnilaily, when an inquiry demands correspondence with 
other bodies, such as the specialist sources, a week or more 
may elapse before a solutjon a reached. This delay may be 
unavoidable and reflect no discredit upon the library system. 
But, in order to avoid unjust censure from the inquirer, he 
should be kept inibrmed of prepre ss and of the reason for the 
delay. In this way, the ioconvenieoce of waiting can be 
reduced. Furthermore, credit to the system may, possibly, 
accrue, not only for the information supplied, but also for the 
method and persistence of the search. Favourable publicity 
of kind should not be despised or hurriedly discarded. 

Pasteboard slips are sometimes lost by the inquirer, but 
no great harm results, for the name provides a ready check. 
The number may also be used as a reference between branches 
and central, and should be quoted on all correspondence, thus 
ensuring accuracy during protracted inquiries. 

The book may be used to good effect for the training of staff. 
The source of the material used for satisfying the query should 
be entered in the column headed kssults. Junior assistants 
could obtain useful practice by attempting to Judge for them¬ 
selves the poedble sources of infonnadoo before lookup at the 
sources in the appropriate 

Apart from the normal reJerence service, the public library 
can ofren provide a specialized service to local industry by the 
collection of technical information contained in Government 
reports, British and fordgn standards, technical periodicals, 
patent specifications, directories, and trade publicadons such 
as house magazines and catalogue. To devdop this service to 
any great cctent would appear to involve expenditure on a 
scale that would be impracticable for CTnall systems. For this 
reason, work in this field has been carefully avoided by many 
librarians who have made the assumption that even a limited 
service is impossible. 
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There arc, however, two factors that bring the supply of 
this infbmation within the scope of the smaller rystems. The 
first is that the larger industrial concerns have their own 
specialist libraries to provide for their needs, and so do not 
require to call upon the aid of the public library. The second 
is that industries tend to group themselves, so chat a library 
system often finds that the majority of the commercial under¬ 
takings in its area are devoted to the same branch of industry. 

Bo^ (actors reduce the extent of demand and limit the 
field considerably, thus making it possible for the smaller 
system to cope with the task remaining. Concentration of this 
kind would allow many libraries to provide technical services 
for the larger part of their local industries. 

Where grouping of industry is not present, the smaller 
systems have less opportunity for developing any extensive 
service in this direction- In such cases, librarians will be forced 
to provide the maximum of facilities commensurate with ihdr 
financial resources. 

Any provision of this nature must be the responsibility of 
an assistant who would be prepared to study and familiarise 
himself with the material. Documentary material needs care¬ 
ful handling if full benefit is to be extracted from it. Close 
co-operation with the relevant specialist libraries is an obvious 
precaution, and only a librarian with the requisite training can 
be expected to develop this aspect and to exploit all resources. 
It is not too much to say that the success or failure of such a 
venture depends mainly on the staff responsible for its working. 
Knowledge of the sources of material, and of the needs of the 
industrial users, are the prime necessities. 

The process of building the collection is not difficult Per¬ 
sistence and determi nation in searching for material are 
basically important. Book stock in the relevant sections should 
be brought up to date by reference to biblic^aphics. Valuable 
material can be obtained from His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
the Department of Industrial and Scientific Research, the 
Patent Office and the British Standard Institute. 

The complete series of patents abridgments dealing with 
the subject concerned shoi^d be acquired, aod the Patents 
Journal should be taken. All periodicals relating to the trades 
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included within the scope of the collection should be regularly 
purchased and filed. Wherever possible, acqulsidon of period* 
icals should be on a subsmption basis, since some trade 
periodicab issue directories asd annual publications that are 
available only to subscribers. 

The dose reladonship that has devdoped between Govem- 
menc and industry has resulted in the production of much 
techoical literature of all kinds. Government publicatzoos form 
an increasingly important contributioa to the fimd of know¬ 
ledge that be assembled in specialized fields. British and 
foreign government departments responsible for the subjects 
being collected should he approached. Extremdy co-operative 
relations can usually be established. The Library of Congress 
has in operation a far-reaching scheme for the Interchange of 
material, and drculates useful lists of items offered free or for 
a small charge. 

One of the most useful services than can be offered is the 
provision ot as many as ptossible of the spedal bibliographies 
that dea l with the subject. Bibliographies of wider subjects that 
include the subject of study should not be overlooked. A sharp 
watch must be maintained for these publications for they are 
sostedmes issued fbrhmiied drcoladon and are not vddely nodeed. 

All directories and ann ual* which contain material on the 
subject s ho uld be taken, and it is extremely important that 
they should be kept up to date. They frequently contain a 
we^th of essential material in addition to the normal directory 
information, and sometimes list bibliographies in th^ field 
that have appeared in dw current year. 

Working party reports on the industry, where they have 
appeared, are an obviously valuable acqulsidon, and Develop¬ 
ment Councib associaced with the industry are usually prepared 
to place thdr resources at the specializing library's disposal. 
They sometimes publish bulletins dealing with advances that 
have been made, and the importance of these cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

All Statutory Instruments and R^ulations affecting the 
manu&cture or sale of the materials of the industry shot^ be 
taken. Here, again, the latest publication should be available 
as soon as issued. 
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Further material can be obtained from the trade itself. A 
circular letter should be dispatched to every business house 
in the service area, and to other firms known to be in the trade 
or which advertise in the trade journals. The letter should 
expl^ the object of the scheme and request the donation of 
catalogues, brochures, pamphlets and other printed and illust¬ 
rated material, Arrangements should also be made for future 
publications to be supplied as they become available. 

The next «ep would be to contact the research agendes 
set up to serve the industry. Much valuable information and 
assistance can be obtained in this way. By such methods and 
at comparatively little cost, the librarian can gradually build 
a useful instrument ideally suited for his purpose. 

It is not difficult to exploit such collections. Some subjects, 
such as pottery, lend themselves readily to exhibition. With 
the co-operadon of manofecturers, a really first-class display 
could be arranged in the library, preferably located near to 
the specialized material. Such splays could be permanent 
or semi-permanent surveys of the whole field, Alternatively, 
different sections of the speciality could be made the subjects 
of exhibitions and changed every few weeks or so. 

A feature of this kind would have an cspcdal appeal to 
schools, both general and technical, and could be made to 
support lectures given on the library premises. A good method 
would be to arrange for the class to be addressed by the teacher 
responsible for instruction in the subject. This should be 
followed by a talk given by the assisiant responsible for the 
collection- This plan would offer a fine opportunity for an 
explanation of the significance and potential value of the 
books and other material in the collection. The method of 
Unking all studies and subjects with the use of books should, 
especially, be stressed. 

None of these measures, however, can achieve a fraction 
of their potential value unless the collection is closely classified 
and well organized- Analytical cataloguing is essential here. 

In order to make the resources available to as many in¬ 
terested parties as possible (a vital consideration in these 
days of subject speualization), the catalogue should, if possible, 
be printed and widely circulated. In the very nature of things 
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THE NEW BRANCH 

A ny of a new branch 3 hould commence at the 

point where the idea of the branch is first formulated. 
However, the problems involved in choosing a site and the 
development of plans are so wide as to form a separate study. 
Any dcdsioo reached must be lately affected by local dr- 
cmostances, onJy a complete review of the whole field 
of library planning can enable the librarian to select the b«t 
methods for his own particular requirements. It is, therefore, 
proposed to commence this chapter at a point some few months 
before the date of opening, when plans have been approved 
and the actual buil^g operations are in progress. At that 
stage, general development again becomes operative, and it 
is here that the assistant-in-charge and his staff shotild be 
appointed. 

Methods proposed be adapted for use by those con¬ 
cerned with the reorganization of a branch. In order to 
provide a logical sequence of operations it will be necessary 
to mentioo briefly, in this and the following chapter, some 
of the items that have been more fiiUy dealt with pre¬ 
viously. 

The immediate problems may be grouped under three heads: 
(d) stock, (i) furniture and and (e) staff. Use of the 

library will form a later problem. Furniture and fittings must 
be ordered well in advance owing to prcsent-<lay drciunstances, 
yet will not always be the case. The time lag can, there¬ 
fore, be ignored in order that their provision may be dis¬ 
cussed. 

It will be asumed that the new branch is a single-roomed 
building, giving lending fadlides for adults and children and 
a section for quick-refer^ce. Overall stock is 15,000 volumes, 
with shelving space for 10,000. 
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Stock 

Initial stock must be ocpcrimcntal to a certain extent 
It should consist of a basic core of i,ooo volumes and a floating 
stock of 14,000 volumes, made up of 5,000 fiction and 9,000 
factual works. The basic core should be selected, as far as 
posfible, with regard to the nature of the population to be 
served- This core U provided for use, although the material 
is unlikely to circulate as &eely as that in the floating stock. 

Floating stock should be provided according to the needs 
of the local population. Ac the time of provision, that is, before 
the opening of the branch, these needs will not be known, 
except by inference. There arc, of course, a large number of 
subjects that arc always in steady demand in any dutrdcc, and 
these can be provided with safety. But full provision should 
HOC be made until exact information is available. Therefore, 
of the complete stock of 15,000 volumes, only 13,000 volumes 
should be purchased at this stage. This would provide for the 
basic core of 1,000, the fiction supply of 5,000, and an estimated 
factual requirement of 7,000, leaving 3,000 volumes to be 
purchased according to the definite needs of the local popula¬ 
tion as soon as these arc known. Methods of esUmatii^ dem^d, 
mentioned in a previous chapter, will supply this informatioo, 
so that the books can be purchased within reasonable time of 
the opening of the branch- 

As the books arrive they should be processed and stored. 
When deliveries have been completed, the stock should be 
arranged in classified order and shelved so that a survey can 
be made of the whole. Examination of slock cards is a poor 
substitute for examination of the books themselves, and shelf 
inspection of the whole stock is essential so that all necessary 
sulyccts shall be adequately represented by suitable editions. 

Few libraries will have free shelf space to house thousands 
of volumes, so that the inspection will have to be made class 
by class, or even division by division. This can be managed 
easily enough if the books arc arranged in approximate order 
after processing. A number of cardboard cartons should be 
provided and labelled with the class number or division 
number. After the last stage of processing the books should be 
put away in their appropriate cartons and, as each carton 
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is £ll«d, it should be stored. It is then a <>TnpU matter to 
retrieve and shelve one class at a tfipg for the purpose of 
inspecdOD. 

The Lospectioo will reveal a number of gaps in represent* 
ation. Some of these may need to be dealt with by purchase 
but others, which may represent problematical topics, should 
be filled, zf necessary, by loans from the central stock. Their 
use will dedde whether purchase of material is a necessity. 
On the other hand, if such material is not used, it can 
returned. 

A satisfactory working stock can be built up by these methods. 
The representation will not be eacactly according to require- 
ments, for these will not be fully known until after the opening 
of the branch. The actual use made of the stock will determine 
its variation and will decade the addition and withdrawal of 
sut^ect material. The normal methods of hook selection will 
come into ^ay, when (he service is in action, and material 
will be selects! according to the extent of demand and its 
assessed value for local purposes. Demand itself, expressed 
and unexpressed, will be gauged according to the &ctors 
previously laid down. Thus a branch stock will not be thor> 
oughly suited to its clientile until after approximately a year’s 
working has caused the necessary adjustments to be made. 

Famiurt and FiUings 

The chsef problem in small branch furnishing is to obtain 
the znaximum shelf ^ce without crowding the floor area 
and without shelving books eitber too high or too low. Island 
stacks have lost frivour; the tendency nowadays is for a fne 
circuladag area with easy access to a selection of active stock. 
Wall shelving is frivotired but, where insufficient accom¬ 
modation is provided by these methods, stacks may be pro¬ 
vided at right-angles to the wall, thus forming an alcove 
arrangemeDt. If island stacks are used they should not be 
more than 5 fr. in height- 

It is generally agr^ that the bottom shelf of the stack 
should be at a height of 15 to 18 in. from the ground, and the 
top shelf at 5 ft. 6 in., giving an overall hdght of little more 
than 6 ft. The bottom space need not be wasted. It can be 
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used for the shelving of pamphlets in boxes and for the filing 
of back numbers of periodicals, Alternatively, this space can 
be fitted with doors to form cupboards. Thee will accom¬ 
modate books in immediate reserve, such as the seasonal 
books which are in demand at certain periods only. Books on 
cricket, football and gardening are example. 

Storage fadlitie are usually lacking, so that all available 
space must be utilized. Catalogue stands can be enclosed at 
the base to provide convenient cupboards, and there is no 
reason why table in the lending library should not be of the 
circular type, with a lower shelf which could be used for filing 
periodicals- Such “coffee table” are informal and help to 
provide a friendly atmosphere- They arc small and give a 
measure of privacy not to be obtained by the use of the larger 
table. 

To accompany such tables there shoiid be provided a 
number of fireside chairs. Heavy chairs of the kitchen variety 
may be durable but they arc not comfortable, and their 
appearance effectively destroys any semblance of the club 
atmosphere. Curtains for the windows should be provided, 
and should be fitted with easy adjustments so that they can 
be drawn, without difficulty, at dusk. 

Reading lamps should appear on every table. They will 
contribute litde in terms of candle-power, but will add con¬ 
siderably to the comfort of the establishment. Their lighting 
effect should not be considered when assessing the amount of 
artificial lighting required, for sufficient general lighting 
should be provided to cover all reading needs. 

Facilities should exist for three or four displays to be featured 
at one time. Each of these should be of a different type and 
shoidd be designed for a purpose previously decided upon. 
Thus the display of the “hobby” type would require a table 
and a book trough. A small notice should be affixed to the 
back of the trough and the visual material arranged in 
front. 

“Current Affairs" and similar features would require a 
wall display. Provision for wall display furniture can be made 
when the book shelving is fitted. The book trolley is most 
suitable for “Recommended Books” and for the variable 
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display. This trolley shonld be of the type that makes allow¬ 
ance for a small poster at the top. 

Guiding should be adcjjuate but not obtrusive. Tier guides 
on bright plastic plates with a-in. letters can be seen readily 
enoughf particularly since they will be fitted at a bright of 
litdc more than 6 ft. Such guides should not be purchased 
in standard sets but should be ordered individually according 
to subject representation. Familiar headings are to be pre¬ 
ferred rather than a slavish copyii^ of Dewey’s terms. 

A copy of the r^ulations and by-laws must be included. 
If possible, these should appear at the entrance rather than in 
the lending library. Framed copies of such notices soil appear, 
massivriy proportioned. These are unaptly and unnecessary, 
for reduced photostat copnes can be obirined for a few shillings. 

Separate accommodation for children is most desirable. 
This department may be isdated from the main dq>artmenc 
by means of the lower boed: stacks normally prodded for 
children. Qasrification and catalc^ue should be simplified 
while still following the principles of adult practice. Facilities 
should be provided fc»r the story per^; the cenWe of the 
hbrary, where other children are moving around, is not the 
best place. A separate comer of the room, with no immediate 
distractions, is much to be preferred. 

Where the juvenile and adult sections are contained in the 
same room, book cases are sometimes piwded throughout of 
uniform height. This is underirablc, but in such cases, the top 
shelf of the children’s stacks should be boarded in and used as 
a base for illustrations or a fiie«. By this method extra colour 
can be added while retaining the appearance of the room aa 
a whole. 


The number of staff required for a branch will be derided 
fay the librarian, but the allocation of dudes and the pre¬ 
paration of dme-shects should come within the province of 
the asistant-in^hai^, provided that Ids adminutraoon is m 
accordance with that generally obtaimng in other parts of the 
system. Figures are available to show the number of staff 
required, workii^ on the basis of population and issues. But 
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these are applicable co the system as a whole, and are not very 
helpful for the purpose of estimating branch requirements, 
particularly when the branch is small. 

There should always be at least two people on duty in the 
lending library. Some difficulty might be experienced here 
in the smaller branches, particularly during meal periods. 
However, such periods are usually accompanied by an in* 
crease in the number of readers, and the second aasistant 
should always be present. This might Involve relief assistance 
ftx>m the central but it should, nevertheless, be provided, or 
the opportunity for reader service may be lost The second 
assistant may not be required for counter duty all the time, 
but his presence will be necessary for floor walking. 

A branch open for ten hours each day, and for six days 
each week, will require lao man-hours weekly, if we agree 
that at least two assistants should always be on duty at one 
time. One hundred and twenty staff hours could be covered 
by a minimum of three assistants, each working thirty-eight 
hours, leaving six hours to be supplied by central relief, Such 
provision would be insufficient for the successful branch, for 
it would make no allowance for extra-library activities, efficient 
assistance for readers, work with children, or anything else 
but direct lending library counter work. 

Abnormal issues would affect the position and would further 
increase the need for staff. The assistant in charge at any 
time, whether the branch librarian or his principal assistant, 
should be ffee from counter duties so that he is afcde to give his 
full attention to the needs of readers. Time sheets should take 
account of such necessities. 

Another important fact, when compiling such schedules, 
is to ensure that an assistant's fiee time always occurs on a 
fixed day in each week. Library workers are suffideutiy 
penalized by late evening work, and difficulties should not be 
increased by thoughtless planning. Similarly, split duties 
should be abolished. A library that closes at 7 p.m. has no 
need for spht times or midday commencement of duties. Later 
closing may necessitate an occasional lace start but, even here, 
the split duty should be avoided. 

Staff should be appointed well before the actual opening 
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of the branch. There is always plenty of work to be done in 
connectioa with book preparatjoo and the adjustment of 
fittings, and these tasks arc best carried out by the people who 
are going to work in the branch. Moreover, the branch 
librarian has the oppominity to get his staff worldng together 
as a team, undimcied by the necessity Ibr attention to 
readen. The basis of good staff relations can be laid at this 
period, and any delay in appointing staff is likely to prove 
false economy. 

Ust of tfu BfOMh 

The branch librarian himself should make preparations 
for compiling a staff manual. When such a manual is already 
in existence in ocher parts of the system it can easily be adapted . 
for use. A duplicated or printed guide for readers should 
follow, and this should be as comprehenave as possible while 
retaining simplicify and clarity. The chief items for inclusion 
are: 

(1) Map of the area, showing position of all libraries in the 
system; 

(2) Addrescs, telephone numbcis and times of opening; 

(3) Special feature, such as reference facilitie, specialist 
collections, etc.; 

(4.) How to find a book—use of the classification and 
catali^e; 

(5) Fadlirie—intm-library loans, requets, reservations, 
suggetioDS, advisory service; 

(6) Summary of chief regulations, such as loan periods, 
renewals anH similar essential icetns; 

(7) Extension fadlitie- 4 ectures, gramophone record col¬ 
lections, etc.; 

(8) Details of co-operating societies—addresses of secret¬ 
aries. 

When the staff manual and rcadess’ guide arc in course of 
preparation, an opportuiuty is provided for an assessment of 
the value of procease and r^ulations. The quetions should 
be asked with regard to each: Will this contribute to the 
effidency of the service? If so, can this contribution be in¬ 
creased in value by unproved methods? Any alteration of 
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regulations should be considered at thi< stage, well before the 
opening of the library. Throt^hout, it is necessary to ensure 
consistency of practice in every deparimcot of the system, 
especially with regard to regulations that affect members of the 
public. Regulations that must be imposed at one branch 
should be made to apply at all branches. 

Preparations can also be made for circularizing the local 
shop-keeper? and business people. Envelopes can be addressed 
before the opening, but publicity material should not be 
dispatched until several weeks after this event. The reason 
for the delay is that the building of a branch is, in itself, 
sufficient publicity to cause a spate of registrations. Every 
new branch is greeted by an initial inftux of readers, and the 
staff are sure to be kept busy coping with this demand for some 
time. Delay is also advisable so that observation can be made 
concerning the way in which the stock is standing up to the 
demands made on it. Initial provision is partly experimental, 
and it must receive adjustment as soon as reliable facts are 
available. These cannot be obtained until the nock has been 
tested by use. 

In addition to the publicity caused by building operations, 
there will also accrue a fair measure of notice ftom the opening 
ceremony. Such a formality is always desirable and, if posable, 
a celebrity of local renown should be invited to preside. The 
presence of such a penon will ensure Press notices aod photo> 
graphs; there could be no better publicity than this, and it 
costs nothing. 

The actual process of circularizing should be conducted 
in two stages: (a) that concerned with business concerns and 
tradespeople, and {b) that concerned with the private residents. 

The former group should be contacted within a few weeb 
of the opening, and the latter after stocks have been tested as 
already suggested. The reason for this is that the requiremems 
of local industries are known to a large extent and can be 
previously catered for. No harm, therefore, develops from an 
immediate demand on the stock in that section as would be 
the case with too great an influx of general readers. The staff 
will, no doubt, be impatient to achieve maxiraum use in the 
shortest possible time, but it is wise to restrain this natural 
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Ccndency in order to avoid the overstrainii^ of resources in 
(he early rta^'es. Methodical development, spread over a 
period of monclu, should lead to permanent and more solid 
results. 

A public library depends upon public opinion, both direcdy 
and indirectly, lor its development. Opinion is formed by the 
services offered to the extent Chat these are known to people. 
Publicity is, therefore, essential for all systems that have 
services of value to offer. These focts underlie the maxim that 
the first step in publicity lies in the library itself, and should 
be concerned with the task of creatzog an efficient service. 
Publidty that advertises a poor service is devastating; in its 
effects, for it recoils with boomerai^ force. An adequate 
stock and a trained staff, sufficient in numbers to cope with ail 
demands, must be provided before puhliciry can be successful. 
Of all forms of publidcy, the best is the ptersonal recom* 
mendadon. Every member of the staff should aim at giving 
an individual service of a standard of excellence to obtain such 
testimonial. In this way, the sendee provides its own publicity, 
CO a certain extent, but this alone is not sufficient; no librarian 
should be satisfied until his service is used by the largest 
posable proportion of his population. The aim should be to 
ensure that no person is denied the use of the service because 
of lack of knowledge of the facilities themselves and of the 
benefits that the library has to offer. 

It is possible to achieve this coverage, for the area served 
by any system is limited. The refo re , over a set period, news of 
the service may be brought to ev^ individual. Since residents 
change, a routine should be devised so that drcularbation of 
the whole area is performed regularly over a period of two 
years. 

Local knowledge possessed by assistant is of great value 
when publicity meffiods are being considered. For best 
results, publicity should be directed specifically at a group, 
and should appeal to their special interests. Knowledge of 
these interests, and of the groups is, therefore, a valuable asset 

Schemes initiated by branch libraries as local efibrts should 
be encouraged, although they will probably be restricted by 
financial considerations. This need not be a cause for complaint 
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for centralization of advertising has many advantages. Many 
opportunities still exist for the branch librarian, and these can 
be taken without any great expenditure. Talks given to groups 
and societies, articles in the Press, school visits and the many 
aspects of reader guidance and research, are examples of such 
possibilities. 

With all efforts of this kind discretion is required in the 
claims made on behalf of the service; nothing should be 
promised that cannot be supplied. To admit a weakness may 
be an unpleasant task, yet it is ^ more serious if a weakness 1$ 
exposed by a reader who has beeu led to expect an adequate 
and complete service. Any statement made should be demons- 
trably correct 

Trom the first day of opening of a newly established branch 
a record should be maintained, in the electoral register, of the 
location of readers. This is a procedure that will involve no 
extra staff time for its accomplishment All registradon forms 
must be checked with the electoral roll, and It takes no extra 
time to place a tick against the register entry. 

The advantage of this procedure becomes apparent, at a 
later stage, for the electoral roU will then supply a complete 
record of membership in a strcct-by-stmet order- The work of 
pin-pointi ng regiUtrations on a map, as later recommeoded, is 
thereby fadUtated. 

At this stage the librarian wiU have had some time to note 
the behaviour of his stock under working conditions. After 
making good the defects that have become apparent, as far as 
possible, he should commence the second stage of his circular¬ 
ization. The estimated area of the branch, adjusted in accord¬ 
ance with natural obstacles, should be traced on his map. 
Streets included in the area should be mari:ed in the electoral 
register, which has already been marked with registrations as 
they have occurred. Letters should then be sent to those 
people still unregistered. 

l^c branch can then be considered as established. Dis¬ 
cussion on subsequent procedure forms the theme of the 
following chapter. 
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THE BILANCH IN ACTION 

T his chapter wUI be devoted lo the development of a 
branch from the time of opening. In effect, the material 
here is a continuation of that in the previous section, except 
that the problem of drculariaatioii, discussed there for the 
sake of convenience, would, in practice, arise at a period after 
the opening. 

As far as possible the branch librarian should be given a 
free hand in the nuining of his branch. Apart from the es¬ 
sentia] supervision and control that every chief librarian must 
undertake, the assistant-in-cha^ should be made to realise 
that the branch is his and that be is responsible for providixig 
a library service for his area. In order to do this he should be 
expected to utilize the resources of the central and other 
branches as well as his own; he should be encouraged to bring 
to the attention of his readers the posabilides of inter-library 
cO'OperadOD in all its phases. 

Although book purchase should be in the hands of a senior 
officer the selection should not be entirely centralized. The 
initial selection and withdrawal of books can be better per¬ 
formed by the local assistant, subject to the final decision of 
the chief Ubrarian, This method provides excellent training 
for sta& and leads to stocks better suited to local require¬ 
ments. 

A branch librarian of merit would setae the opportunity 
here presented with avidity. The placing of such responsibility 
would indicate that the librarian had confidence in his staff, 
and such confidence is rarely betrayed. An assistant who has 
something creative to work for is usually an energetic and 
keen worker. E ffi cient library systems can only function when 
they are staffed by such peopde. 

Assuming that the branch librarian has been given such 
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powers, his first step should be to commence his work with an 
infoziiia} talk with his staff in an attempt to convey to them 
the ideals which he himself possesses concerning the profession 
and the assistant's duty to the public. He will try to make them 
see readers as individuals, as people to be assisted rather than 
as customers to be tolerated. He will try to convince them that 
Ubrarianship is a social service, that the librarian is the vital 
link between book and reader, and that their business is 
important in a democratic way of life. He will not be afraid 
of using the cliche—“self-development In an atmosphere of 
freedom’’, because the phrase is still vital for those who regard 
books as necessary tools for the development of the whole 
man. 

At the outset, the branch librarian should follow the example 
of his chief and delegate some of his powers, although hot his 
responsibilities. He should not attempt to increase bis own 
Importance by making himself indispezisablej he must retain 
control of a^iirs, but bis staff should be made aware of all 
developments so that they have a share in the running of the 
branch. He should remember that the training of the staff is 
his responsibility. He has a duty to ensure that they undei^ 
stand ^oroughly all the processes and routines, and that these 
routines are allotted and regularly varied in order to provide 
a complete range of experience for each assistant. 

In Edition to the normal routines, the staff must know the 
by-laws and regulations and must be aware of their powers 
and duties as there laid down. They must know what to do in 
matters of emergency, such as fire or accident, and must be 
prepared to supply full details of the occurrence for the benefit 
of any later inquiry. They should not bring the regulations 
into contempt by smoking or loud talking in libraries where 
this is prohibited. They should understand all the provisions 
of the National Charter, and govern their conduct accordingly. 
All of these matters are the concern of the branch librarian in 
his training of staff. 

A settled routine of duties should be established at the time 
of opening, and this should be adhered to unless better methods 
can be devised. This is not an unlikely event, for most routines 
can be improved when tested under working conditions. 
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Staff 5 Uggc$tioiis in these matters, as in all othen, should be 
welcomed and cocmdered with care. 

One of the first of such routines should be to set up a system 
of stock examination. Each assistant should be given the 
oversight of a section of the stock and should be held responsible 
for its care and repair, the selection of additions and ^e with¬ 
drawal of materiai. Each day^ when tidying his section, the 
assistant should make a quick, general examination of the 
whole, with a more detailed examinatioo o 4 perhaps, one or 
two shelves. In this way, the whole of the stock will be kept 
fresh and in good condition. 

At the same dme, the branch librarian should work through 
the stock himself taking a small section each day. He should 
note the popularity of certain books and Che unpopularity of 
others. The reasons for this should be published and the 
factors noted for use when sdectiiig new stock or returning 
material to the central pool 

The next concern should be with borrowing Polities. It is 
probable that the number of tickets allowed to eac h borrower 
will be fixed, but dbcretionary powers should be sought to 
enable any person to borrow additional books when necessary. 
In order to ensure that readers can make full use of resources 
they should be encouraged to understand the arrangemeDt of 
the catalogue and the classification. All assistants must co¬ 
operate in this task, either by the methods previously suggested 
or by other means. Foil use cannot be made d a hbrary 
service by any reader who is bewildered by the scheme d 
arrangement. 

To ensure the fiiUest aid, all assistants should become 
readers* advisers as far as this is possible. An advisory service 
may be set up—this will depend upon the policy of the system 
—but, even chough there is no provision for such a fedlity, the 
branch librarian and his subordinates should do all in cheir 
power to assist readers. Their policy should not be confined 
to that of answering questions; instead they should be alert to 
anedpate requzrements and to provide a full service. A 
su^estions book or shps should be provided for readers and an 
inquiries book for the staff. These should be examined daily 
and all necessary action taken. 
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To supplemont th« book stock the fiJmg of pamphlets should 
be undertaken. These should be filed near to their related 
books, probably on the lower shelve of book sucks. Similarly, 
selected periodicals should be displayed on tables, and the 
back numbers of these could also be filed on the lower shelves. 

All of these matters should engage the attention of the 
assistanc-m-charge from the date of opening of his branch. At 
the same time he must organize bis system of initial book 
selection. This should be based on the principles discussed 
in a previous chapter, and his task will be made easier by the 
assistance of his staff selecting in their own particular sections. 
The discovery of demand is a process which is condnuousi to 
complete this process the methods of issue analysu and the 
comparison of issues with circulating stock should be put in 
hand. Similarly, the staff should be encouraged tc report on 
any need expressed by the readers or which is revealed as a 
result of their own observation. 

At this stage sufficient experience of working conditioos 
should have been gathered to justify an index of readers' 
subject requests and interests. Full use should be made of the 
information supplied, and continuity should be maintained 
by following up all requests. When a reader asks lor a book 
on a particular subject his request should be satisfied, but 
that, alone, is not sufficient. He should be shown the position 
of the subject representation on the shelves and in the catalogue 
so that his future selection is made easier. Another file should 
be set up of societies, groups and clubs. Leaders of such groups 
should be approach^ and co-operation established for the 
supply of lists or for the organization of talks. These may be 
given by members of the library scaffi to the group, or by 
individual members of the group to users of the library at the 
branch. 

Such activities will undoubtedly reveal weaknesses in the 
stock which will have to be rectified. Siinilarly, there will 
be other secdons where weakness will be suspected. In order 
to provide for the known defects, and to ch^ on those sus¬ 
pected, arrangements must be made for a test loan &om the 
central library. This will Involve the return of certain books 
to central, and the selection of these will be governed by the 
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observations made fivm day to day during the examinatjon 
of stock. Care must be taV^n to ensure that subjects of proven 
interest are not deprived of lepresenUtiOD during stock traos- 
fer. Any book that has been in demand, but which has fallen 
into disuse, should be transferred, but it should be replaced 
by another dealing with the same ml^ecL Observation will 
soon demoostrate whether subject representation is still 
required at that point 

Given a revised stock, with facilities for constant observation 
and replenishment, some thought may be gism to its exploita¬ 
tion. One of the best methods is by means of the display used 
in conjunction with a book list The display policy should 
be thoroughly organized. It is not sufficient to put on an odd 
display, here and there, and hope that some benefit will be 
deriv^. The ^^le stock should be taken and systematically 
displayed over a period. Each display should be retained 
for two or three weeks and the use of the books observed during 
the period of the display and for some time afterwards. By 
this method it is possible to discover t^dch are the popular 
subjects and which subjects can be popularized if sufficiently 
exploited. 

Duplication of lists, both for spedfic sul^ects and in con¬ 
nection with displays, should be practised and there is no 
reason why such lists should not be enlivened with lino-cuts 
printed with a coloured ink. A weekly annotated list of 
additions should also be considered. A general list issued by 
the central library would be useful, but such lists are usually 
selective, and the annotations, if included, are too concise. 
The large number of accessions dealt with leaves no alternative, 
yet this condition does not apply to the branch. A monthly 
duplicated list is within the capabilities of most local assistants, 
and such a publication produce far-reaching results in 
drawing together staff and readers and in spreading knowledge 
of stock additions. 

Such lists, together with organized displays, will soon prove 
their value, but assistants should not be allows to forget that 
the library itself constitutes the chief display. Individual 
troughs of books can have little appeal if the shelves them¬ 
selves are marred by books out of sequence, or in need of 
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bindings dusting, replacement or discarding. Littered counten 
and tables, and notices hanging awry, do not speak of efliciency; 
no amount of publicity can overcome such obstacles. 

The branch librarian can avoid such handicaps if he makes 
a habit of walking around the library, with a aiiical eye, at 
least once each day. Slipshod methods which are overlooked 
through long familiarity may frequently be noted in this way. 
As examples of such details, note the pen available for public 
use. Is it really usable? Do the staff themselves use it? Are 
inkwells allowed to run dry or become coated with sediment 
Are cables allowed to remain ink^stained? Does the swing-door 
close completely or does it remain slightly ajar, allowit^ a 
draught to penetrate? Arc the springs of self-closing doois 
efficient and correctly tensed, or is it necessary to exert undue 
force to open a door? Are notices removed immediately they 
become out of date, or are they allowed to remain until space 
is required for other posters? 

All of such faults can be found at different times and at 
different places, Only a watchful eye can prevent their 
occurrence, and this is very necessary, for their incidence can 
give a bad impression that is out of all proportion to the 
degree of the negligence involved. 

The general routine of the service will, by this time, have 
provided information regarding the readers and their needs, 
and plans will have been made for their satisfaction. The 
staff will have taken the initial rush of registrations in their 
stride and will have made good the defects and weaknesses 
revealed. When such needs have been satisfied, the branch 
Ubrahan is in a position to look around for new readers. For 
this purpose a guide to the library will be required. Some 
mention of this has been made and, if such a printed guide is 
available, it should be used. Otherwise, a duplicated guide, 
though less effective, is suitable. 

What arc the best methods of attracting readers? Before 
this question can be answered the librarian must know who 
his readers are and where they live. Accordingly, he should 
pin-point on a map the density of membership. He will find 
that greatest use comes from those people who live nearest to 
the library, and that use tapers off affer a distance of approx- 
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imatdy a mile. But, bdbre taking any action, he must 
have a dear idea of obstacles to library use. These haaards 
prevent people from using the stavice, and ail efforts 
will be wasted if potendal readers art opposed by such 
ebstades. 

The following are typical hazards:* 

(i) Busy roads and cTOtangs. 

These will materially affect regisirations. They are found 
to consdtuce a very effective barrier, particularly in the case 
of children and old people. 

(s) Poor transport fa^des. 

Where transport does not exist on a p^cular route the 
density of regislratioos thins out perceptibly after approx- 
imatdy a half-mile. In other words, only a keen reader will 
lake more than a ten-minute walk for his books. On the other 
band, door to door transport tends to increase the library 
range to rather more rban the mile radius given as the average. 

(3) Lonely and un%hted roads and open spaces. 

The reason here is apparent and is found to operate more 
©pecially during the winter season. Roads that indude dark 
or bnely railway arches at any part of their length can be 
induded here. 

(4) The existence of a central library or larger branch. 

A larger, more representative, sto^ will always attract 
readers. It is a fallacy, widdy held, that circles can be drawn 
on a map to show areas of service. The area of a branch, 
which is theoretically circular, becomes distorted because of 
the attraction of the centraL The othtf factors, here men¬ 
tioned, win also play their part in changing the area of service, 
so that the final area canxwt be stated, except approximatdy, 
without the aid of a survey. 

The following factors are now available; 

(a) Location of registrations, and 
(i) Obstacles. 

The next step is to go thiou^ the list of streets in the area, 
tatfmg a radius of one tmic from the branch. Note those 
areas wh«c registration h weakest and check against the 
obscacla. If the poorness of r^istradon can be explained by 
• Tboe tkea have beoi frequotfr tamed by !>• S«viae. 
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an obstacle there is little to be done immediately. If the known 
obstacles fail to solve the problem there may be an unknown 
obstacle reponrible, and this aspect must be checked. But, 
if no obvious cause can be discovered, the need for special 
attention to that street or area is apparent. This method must 
be followed until the whole area has been covered, street by 
street. 

Efforts at publicity should be focused, in the first place, 
upon those sections of the district where registradon is poor 
for no known reason. Results are likely to be most satisfactory 
here. Areas handicapped by obstacles should then be tackled, 
and the attempt must be concerned with overcoming these 
barriere. Precise methods depend upon the obstacle to be 
overcome and will, therefore, vaiy. If, for example, it was 
found that a busy crossing was preventing children from using 
the service it is possible that representation, to the police would 
result in special supervision at that point. Attention to these 
details can increase the effective area of a branch and should, 
therefore, be of concern to every assistant. 

The purpose of the survey must be maintained throughout 
in order to avoid the tendency to branch off along subsidiary 
lines of action. The chief points of inquiry should be: 

(tf) to examine the present provision in order to estimate its 
adequacy, 

(J) to indicate in which direction and to what extent 
father provision should be made, and 

(f) to assist in deciding the type of provision required. 

The materials of the survey are facts. Opinions have their 
uses, since informed opinion may lead to verified fact, yet 
opinion as such should not be used as the basis for develop¬ 
ment, 

An impartial attitude is required, and all facts should be 
separately examined and critically assessed- Such an unbiased 
altitude is particularly important when facts are to be in¬ 
terpreted, for it s extremely easy to adopt a point of view and 
to make the facts conform. This can be affected without 
deUberate intent by allowing the significance of some facts 
to be increased by unwitting bias and by permitting other facts 
to be decreased in importance. Because of this human factor 
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it is advisable for the loterpretatioii of ^cts to be Judged by 
aT> impartial agent. 

The measura taken will ensure good coverage of residents 
within the area of the library service. The next step should be 
to concentrate on business concerns in order to contact those 
people who work in the area but live away from it 

The best method b to compile a list of the firms arranged 
in groups according to trades. A card should be made for 
each firm, and on this should be recorded inlbrmatioii con> 
ceming the number of employees, names of contacts, details 
of previous attempts at co-operation, and so on. These cards 
should be filed in classified order trades so that they are 
automatically Linked with related books. 

The staff manager of each concern should then be ap« 
proached and a p>ersonal interview arranged. The secretary 
of the local Chamber of Commerce or Rotary Club will some> 
times prove helpful in this connection. The interview, when 
obtained, should be kept as short as possible, and should be 
concerned with facilities which tbe library offer to the 
management. The information service is an obvious topic of 
interest, as also would be a list of books or pamphlets on the 
particular trade concerned. A selection of the books them> 
selves, taken along for personal inspection, might well have a 
decisive efiect in obtaining die support of a businessman in a 
scheme of mutual co^peradon. 

Such a list might well interest the manager more than the 
crafbroan, for every employer is concerned to ensure that his 
workmen reach a high standard of efficiency. It may be true, 
as is sometimes said, that a list of books on his trade is not a 
great inducement to a craftsman, who prefers Co spend his 
leisure in pursuits not connected with his daily wo:^. This 
may well be the case, as a general rule, but the policy of pro* 
viding the specialist list should still stand; the initial list is not 
directed particularly at the crafbman, although his use of it 
would be encourag^ The list is compiled to gain the favour 
of the employer and to prepare the way for subsequent co* 
operation in (he form of general and specisJ book lists and the 
display ^ bulletins and posters. 

If sancuon is obtained for the display of publicity material. 
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a small wooden tray should be provided to hold the bulletins 
and application forma. This should be provided with a 
sloping back'board to accommodate a 15 In. x 10 in. notice. 
This small item of equipment can be made for a few shillings 
and well repays its purdiase. It serves to attract attention and, 
at the same time, prevents the unddy scattering of library 
literature which might well cause prejudice in the mind of a 
shop manager. Further extension will depend upon the 
degree of ccKOperation established, but efforts should be made 
to provide small exhibitions and displays during the workers* 
lunch periods. 

Incidentally, these trays should be used for display in other 
places, such as clinics, labour exchange, dentists’ and docton’ 
waiting rooms, shops and showrooms. They should, of course, 
be constantly supplied with current material, and any pub¬ 
lications that have become out of date should be removed. 
This is an important point because the display of an out¬ 
dated bulletin, for example, gives an impression of extreme 
inefficiency. 

A good poster for display in factories can be made by pasting 
the front covers of illustrated periodicals on to a blank sheet. 
Periodicals appertaining to the trade and those of general 
interest should be combined so as to extend the range of appeal. 
Such posters can have a good effect, for there are a large 
number of people who read periodicals but do not read books. 
These people could be attracted to the library to obtain the 
periodicals. If they are displayed in the lending library, as 
suggested, and the back numbers filed on the lower book 
shelves, every opportunity is given for the spread of interest 
to books. 

Further publicity should be sought by the display of posten 
on aU Coimdl space. There are usually facilities to be obtained 
for the asking, and space can often be found on Council 
hoardings, notice boards and vehicles. A local Press advertise 
ment would prove a good investment at this stage, for the 
purchase of space could lead to further free advertisement 
in the news columns. A 4-in. double column advertisement, 
announcing the reorganiration of a branch, would cost 
approximately for a sii^e insertion in a local newspaper. 
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But, In addition to such paid publicity, a write-up of the 
revised service couid confidently be ci^ected if the matter 
is broached in a tactful manner and suitable copy is supplied. 

Any attempt to contact the local Press for the first time 
should, preferably, be made in the summer months. Local 
social events are likely to be les numerous at this period, so 
chat the editor will be more favourably inclined to the prospect 
of the insertion of library news. Obvious openings are narrative 
lists on topical subjects, holiday reading, and the preparation 
of summer dishes for the housewife. Essential current news, 
such as the availabUiry of tickets at holiday resorts and iacilide 
for increased holiday loans, would probably earn space and 
would serve as an introduction that, with persistence, ought 
lead to the opportunity lor continued publicity throughwe 
the year. 

If the interest of the editor can be secured, the library will 
have obtained a valuable opportunity for contact vdth a host 
of the unregistered popuJadom The local Press ba$ a weighty 
influence, for it is Msosity read with greater care for detail 
than the natfonal news>sheeta. It is read by most of the adult 
rmidents, and can convey to them the full details of the needs 
and fiiciUties of the library service. 

All activities will provide material for five publicity in the 
local Press. The story of an organiaed campaign and its 
Ttsyjiis would, itself be a news story of local inCerst. Activities 
of group members would similarly appeal. The contribution 
of book notm would probably be considered the prerogative 
of the central library staff but, if this is not so, the branch 
librarian may have an opportunity to esploit the feature. 

Children usu^ the service can assist by taking home publicity 
material and, in some by the display of small posters in 

ground-floor windows. Other methods may be suggested 
by local conditions. Thus, in some places, it is possible to 
obtain slide advertisements in dnemas and, where this is Che 
case, the method should be adopted. The tendency to-day is 
for the slide to be replaced by the film strip. Such strips are 
provided by the theatrical advertising agency at a fized price 
per foot. This medium has an advantage over the slide because 
a definite period of advertising time is guaranteed. 
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Leaders of sections, such as clergymen and secretaries of 
sodedes and unions, as well as heads of schools and evening 
institutes should be visited in order to obtain their goodwill 
and assistance. Much valuable work can be done in this 
direction, but it must be effected by a personal visit; letters and 
circulars are a very poor substitute. A series of talks should be 
planned for schools and for youth groups, such as boy scouts 
and girl guides. Talks should be centred around the pr^ 
dominating interests of the groups and should be directed 
always towards linking those interests with the use of books. 

While these experiments are proceeding the stock provision 
should be closely observed so that its suitability can be assessed 
for the demands beu^ made on it Full use should be made 
of the information provided. Nor is it sufficient to wait for 
demand to be expressed; attempts should be made to discover 
needs by means of investigation into reading habits. For this 
purpose the method of issue analysis and stock examiaatioii 
should be used. The index of readers’ interests should also be 
in process of compilation and, later* as the publicity drive 
produces results, the area of service should again be examined 
in order to determine where further efforts are required. 

Later publicity should be concentrated on the areas of 
continued poor response but* before any action is taken* ao 
attempt should be made to discover the reason for the lack of 
response to the initial drive. Thus, it may be that the stock is 
de^Ient in certain respects and, if this is the cause of poor 
membership in a particular area, the difficulty should obviously 
be removed before fiuther publidcy is attempted. 

Children should not be forgotten. The tendency to-day is 
for control of children’s work to be concentrated in the hands 
of one person, and no complaint can be made of this. Yet the 
branch librarian can help, eapeciaily by the provision of 
parents’ collections and by the training of children in the use 
of facilities. He should concentrate, also, on retaining the 
adolescents, and he will be assisted in this aim by the efficient 
exploitation of stock and by the use of group lecturers. He 
should make every effort to discover the interests of his young 
readers and to rdate th^e interests to the lectures and the 
books. If he succeeds in this he will do more than increase the 
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effidency of his braiich; he will be conCributmg something of 
value CO the whole library service. 

Di^iculties wilt arise, espedally in a one^room branch, 
for in such a buildiog it is impossible to make adequate pro^ 
vision for children. The chief difficulty lice, not with regard 
to space, although this is usually a problem, but with the 
necessity for reducing the amount of noise. An adult lending 
library disturbed by the chatter and bustle of children is 
intolerable; on the other hand, children must be aUowed a 
large measure of freedom. Complete quietness in a juvenile 
secdon is unnatural and, probably, impossible. For this 
reason, glaas screening, taken r^ht up to the ceiling, is to be 
preferred. This will probably mar the appearance of the room 
and vdll throw out the balance of proportion, yet the sacrifice 
to practical use must be made. 

Separate provision Is very desirable when juvenile acdvides 
are contemplated. The children's library is not the place for 
entertainment, as such. It may be necessary to provide some 
form of attraction, but it must have a purpose behind it. The 
right books must be provided, the desire to read must be 
encouraged, and the methods pf getting the best value from a 
library must be demonstrated. 

Story periods are justified only when they are designed to 
introduce children to reading material of value. The telling 
of storie has undoubted entertainment value, but librarians 
should not be concerned with that aspect eiccept in so far as it 
furthers their purpose. The ultimate aim should always be a 
relevant factor; little of permanent value can ever be achieved 
unless the acdon is directed according to a pre-arranged plan. 

Judged by these standards, much story-telling is a complete 
waste of dme. This is doubly unfortunate, for the medium can 
be a most valuable instrum^t for spreading a knowledge 
of literature. When properly handled, and presented after due 
preparation, excellent results can be obtained. 

Ghildreu should be encour^ed to develop those acdvides 
that lead to increased knowledge of books. For example, a 
cuttings coUecdon could be compiled. The used weekly 
periodicals and dally newspapers could be made available 
for thin purpose. Items from such sources could be cut out, 
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mounted) catalogued, classified and cross-referenced by the 
children. Many miscakes 'will occur, but (here can be no better 
method of teaching the technique of book arrangement. 
AAer a time, projects could be initiated to supplemcDt the file 
by means of material copied &om reference books. Other 
library games to ensure use of the file in answering queries 
should follow as a regular feature. Such efforts in the juvenile 
section, together with corresponding efforts in the adult 
department, should have a cumulative effect and result in 
increased membership. 

An influx of membera will produce new problems, for it 
is one thing to enrol a borrower and quite anoAer to keep him. 
Ciontinual exertion must be maintained to assist readers by 
means of personal attention, good book service and displays. 
This period is probably more difficult than any earlier stage, 
for the branch is on trial before new and critical readers. A con¬ 
sistently high standard of service must be maintained, and atten¬ 
tion given to such detailsas the speedy satisfaction ofbookrequests. 

Another much appreciated feature is the file of book, film 
and play reviews. It does not often happen that a review 
appears at the appropriate time for reading the book con¬ 
cerned or for seeing the play or film, The review is often in 
advance of the event, so that the file Is readily used as being a 
means oflinkingreviewand eventattheconvenienceofthereader. 

Unused tickets should not be allowed to accumulate, they 
can readily enough be posted to their owners. Similarly, at a 
later stage, application forms not renewed should be extracted 
from the borrowers’ register. A special letter and a form for 
renewal should be sent to the peoj^e concerned. 

librarians would do well to study the arrangement of the 
stock at Luton’s Stopsley Branch. Normal Dewey order has 
been discarded and foctual works are grouped around six 
main sections—Travel, Biography, Practical Books, History, 
Literature and Arc, Philosophy and EUligion. 

Set in the shelving, amid each section, there is a large 
notice-board, which serves as a display base for jackets, posters 
and lists relatii^ to the section. Dewey notation is retained 
within each section, each of which is provided with a separate 
alphabetical index of subjects. 

N 
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Id an iaterssdng article on the branch, Mr. F. M- Gardner, 
Borough librarian of Luton, states: “This arranfemenl, apart 
from breaking the monotony oflotignins ofshd ving, is intended to 
focus interest on the oon-fictioD secdons and give additional colour. 

“In the children’s library, a riiniJar arrangement has been 
followed, with separate sections for older and younger childr^. 

“No attempt has been made to provide a representative 
stock, and the vthoit of the stock is non-permanent, forming 
part of a general circulating stock for all departments outside 
the central library. Emphasis has been pUced on practical 
books, travel and biography.”* 

The pattern here is extremely fluid. That is a good feature 
which could be followed in all small branches. Small units 
must be entirely practical, and must be suffidcnlly flexible 
in stock and o^aniaation as to react swiftly to the require¬ 
ments of public demand. Failure in this respect tends to be 
serious, for a branch that has been tried and found wanting 
cannot easily regain the confidence of its public. 

Methods described have been treated from the point of 
viewof die needsof a ftcwbranch orof areorgani^ branch. 

All are applicable to the system as a whole. It is, however, 
preferable to adopt a single library, such as the central or a 
branch, as the unit for the administration of forms of extension 
that can conveniently be handled in this way. Where each 
branch has its own literary drcle, and where each branch 
Librarian is respontible for his own book lists and local publicity, 
there arises a spirit of competition and friendly rivalry which 
things out the best in ea^ individual 'Ibis reacts to the 
benefit of the system. 

The chief librarian should, naturally, approve all projects 
before they are put into tfftCL Such matters would appear 
on the ^enda at the vnekly meetings of departmental heads, 
thereby enaUing a variety of opinions to be assessed. 

The librarian should hiimdf be responsible for the larger 
schemes that involve the wb<^ system. But the shedding of 
minor responsibilities will enable him to give more time and 
attentiOT to bis own problems, besides encouraging his staft* 
anH developing their initiative and abiliocs. 

■ Lifcwv Aaocutidn Record, 194 B. pp. 249-«44< 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

T he opexung of ^ brajich ihould strengthen a system by 
providing new contact! 'Mdth the community and greater 
opportunities for service. Branches also bring increased 
responsibilities and problems ibr the librarian, espedaliy with 
regard to Che provision of stock to satisfy local requirements. 
The eflident distribution of staff becomes essential, and in 
order to &cilitate smooth development the position of the 
branch in the hierarchy of the system should be firmly estab> 
lished at the outset. 

Ideally, a branch should be regarded neither as an in* 
dependent organization nor as a poor relation of the central 
library. It is an active limb of the system, representative of 
the system, and designed to perform a service on the spot that 
could not be carried out so effectively by the central acting 
alone. If the significance of these facts were thoroughly 
appreciated, and given thrir full value by both branch and 
central personnel, there would exist more harmony in relations 
generally and greater aihround efficiency. Cc*operation is 
required as well as competitiOD; there must be co>ordmation 
between each branch and its central and between the branches 
themselves. 

The branch librarian has an important part to play in such 
a scheme, and the value of a keen and trustworthy assistant-in- 
charge can hardly be over-emphasized. By his efficiency, by 
his willingness to assist and to balance his preferences and 
prejudices against the needs of the system as a whole, he cao 
mahe it possible for his branch to be raised to its rightful 
status in Che hierarchy of the service. 

Always he should remember chat inefficiency or slackness 
on his part will result in direction being taken over by the 
central authority, with a consequent lessening of the power 
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of the branch and deteiioiation of 16 usefulness to the local 
commuiuty. No Ubrarian of spirit and inidadve wants to be 
governed at every turn by r^ulatioos that prescribe his 
actions under all eventualities. Yet freedom from restriction 
carries its oblations; such freedom must be won by proof of 
reliability and retained by consiscendy competent behaviour. 
A chief librarian is responsible fr>r the administration of the 
whole system, and he is entitled to demand that liberty of 
action ihall result in greater efficiency, leading to better 
service. A wise chief holds the rerins loosely and allows a wide 
maigin of freedom. Yet, when once the control has been 
tightened, it is ofren difficult to allow io relaxation. ConiideQce 
betrayed leavtf a residue of suspicion and mistrust that is not 
easily eradicated. 

As systems grow in size, anH the amount of extensional 
activities increase, the librarian normally fuds that more and 
more of his dme tends to be taken up by administrative duties, 
leaving less and less time Gyr his basic hmctioa of book exploit* 
ation. Eventually, there comes a time when an increase of 
administrative dudes involves the sacrifice of a measure of 
bibliographical aedvides. 

This is to be regretted, although it cannot always be avoided. 
When, however, choice is possible, and administrative dudes 
can be shared with a subordinate, this course is to be preferred. 
It is sometimes said the librarian should be an efficient 
adnuxiistrator first and fbrcmosL It is difficult m agree with 
this view for the administradon and mudne of a system has 
cto meaning and no value s^Mirt from books. If the librarian 
is an administrator, be must have capable book-men under 
him; it may then be queried whether he is much else than a 
manager. Every librarian should resist the encroachment of 
too many administradve tasks. Such details should surdy be 
left to the clerks. 

So many problems remain unsolved that no dme can be 
wasted on non-essendal matters. The urge for a better service 
in the immediate locality is an obvious priority, yet the librarian 
should always remember that all cfrbrts directed towards this 
trnA &re ^tages in the batde for bener provision throughout 
the country. There are areas in th« country with library 
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services that are well below the standard required for efficiency. 
Little can be done about this because each local authority b 
completely independcac of external pressure, even should this 
exist. But although external pressure h negligible and lacking 
in power, there yet exists an internal force of great potency 
in each district if only it can be harnessed and directed. 

This force consists of the will of the people. Local authorities 
can ignore cultural, educational and moral appeals, but they 
cannot ignore the united demands of their rate-payers. That 
is a foot which all librarians should ponder. If the electors 
demand an effective library service there is no doubt that it 
will be provided. 

Will such a demand be made? It could be, but only if the 
electors feel the lack of the service and feel it strongly enough 
to translate their wishes into action. This can happen if men 
and women in a poorly-served area have a basis of comparison, 
and this is provided wherever tickets between systems arc 
inter-available. 

If one of the systems is demonstrably better th a n the 
other, that fact will inevitably be noted by those who use both 
services. The reaction may not be immediate but, in couree of 
time, the effect must surely be observed, So it is that an 
efficient system can act as an example to demonstrate the 
benefits capable of achievement. 

Every librarian, and every assistant, has an opportunity 
to take part in this struggle; each should regard hirmelf as a 
fighter in the twentieth-century crusade agaiut ignorance, 
inferior library provision and foe glorification of exclusively 
materialistic values. The expenditure of public money on aa 
inefficient ser%dce is an extravagance that can never be justiffed. 
On the other hand, an efficient library represents an econom¬ 
ical tool of direct sodal service that will spread its benefits 
throughout the community. 

In order to demonstrate the value of the service it is necessary 
to extend its use to the widest extent and, for this purpose, 
cxtensional activities have their value. The more ambitious 
methods, such as general lectures and documentary film 
shows, that involve the accommodation of a la^e number of 
people, will be confined to the cenSal library. There are. 
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however, a cumber of other features that are well suited for 
development at branches. Spedaliaed lectures to small groups, 
literary circles, exhibitions and musical redtals are examples. 

At the outset the principle should be established that these 
activities are subordinate to the primary function, which is 
the supply and exploitation of books. It is possible to go 
further, and to assert that they are em^oyed solely in order 
to increase the use made of the book stock and to attract the 
unregistered into the bbrary. 

librarianship is concerned with the written and printed 
record. That has always been its purpose, and any attempt to 
extend the funcdon to include other features, such as gramo> 
phone record collecriom, television and films, should be 
supported by more than (he wish on the part of the devotees 
of these activinea. An extension of functions cannot be justified 
when the basic function is still incompletely developed, nor 
when it involves the sacrifice of book provison or of service to 
the public. 

The baric task of librarianship has yet to be completed. 
The consists in providing an effective book service for the 
community. A social service which claim to serve no more 
than 25 per cent of the population is hardly in a position to 
branch out into f^h fields. Hie problem of book provision 
has not been solved. It is, however, in danger of being shelved 
in favour of other developments which are concerned with 
cultural activities. 

Activities may be cultural, worthy, and in need of prop¬ 
agation, but it does not follow that librarians should adopt 
and prop^te them. We are not universal providers, nor are 
we equipp^ co perform such a role. Public libraries have no 
sharp d^nition of purpose, such as exists for specialized 
libraries, so that care is required in order (0 avoid the spreadii^ 
of resources too widely. Dilution must surely follow unless 
special measures are proposed. 

If it is suggested that the scope of the service should be 
extended $0 as to include other activiiies, it is essential that the 
development should be accompanied by separate financial 
provisiotL In addition, sufficient trained staff should be 
appointed who would be able to organiae and carry out such 
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ventures Vkdthout detriment to the primary bibliographical 
function of the service. A realistic attitude must taJte account 
of the fact that the librarian is the servant of his authority. An 
instruction to develop the cultural services cannot be ignored, 
yet it should not be accepted until the need lor extra resources 
has been strongly urged. 

The librarian can concentrate on doing one thing well, or 
he can dissipate his energies and do several things badly. In 
the latter event he creates no credit for the profession and adds 
nothing to assist in the development of culture. Libraries 
represent one part only of cultural equipment. The librarian 
should concentrate on the task of ensuring that his contribution 
in this field is sufficient and adequate to stand up to the most 
searching scrutiny. This cannot be achieved if resources are 
overstrained in an ambitious attempt to cover ground which is 
outside of his legitimate sphere. There are limits to the pur- 
poseaof a library; there are limits to the capability of a librarian; 
no good can arise from an attempt to overstep these boundaries. 

All activities of the system enter into the process of buildii^ 
a library’s reputation and of defining its place in the scale of 
social agencies. Since this is so, it follows that every project 
undertaken should be capably performed and should be 
recognizably related to library practice. 

It is noticeable that activities vary from system to system 
according to size, resources and the opinions of those respons* 
ible for the formulation of policy. In many cases, functions 
and purposes seem to be vague and undetined; nor is this 
surprising since few, if any, systems can encompass all activities 
included within the complete scope of present-day practice. 
Since resources are limited, we hud that certain activities are 
adopted by some systems and neglected by others. This must 
be very confusing to members of the public who find, for 
example, that System A will loan gramophone records to 
individuals, System B to societies only, while System C has no 
collection at all but provides free film shows- 

A distinct bias can be traced towards certain activities, yet 
common agreement between systems is very necessary in order 
to avoid the frittering away of resources and the wpenditwe of 
time and energy on features that yield little profitable return, 
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SucK irrcgul^ development is not beneficial to the service, yet 
the responsibilify lies as much with authorities as with Ubrar> 
ians. No library budget is adequate ibr its purpose, far too 
many authorities mistaie parsimony for economy and to 
realize that economy connotes wise spending rather than blind 
frugality, 

Even the basic principles of book provision can command 
no general measure of agreement, and the controversy of light 
versus standard fiction and of fiction venus factual works 
still rages. Second thoughts on library problems appear to be 
affecting policy in America and, in this connection, significant 
material is provided by the poblication of Tiu libraty's Public 
by Bernard Berelson, Dean of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 

The Lihra^s PuhUe was published under the auspices of the 
American S^al Sdence Research Council and made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. It represents a 
section of the findings of an Inquiry, set up at the request of the 
American library Association, to investigate the basic issues 
and problems facing the American Public library. It Is 
described as *‘an organised summary of all that is now 
scientifically known about the use the 7,400 public libraries 
in the Uai^ Stat«”. 

From an examination of the results of research investigations 
between 1930 and 1947, Dr. Berelson finds that one-fourth of 
the adult population rends one or more books per month, that 
one in ten adults, and one in three children and young people, 
use the public library as often as once a month. Of the books 
read in the United States the public library supplies about one- 
fourth. As a source of mfbrmation the public library has little 
reality for most p>eople, while the better educated use the 
library to the greatest extent. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that the public library 
should use its resources to serve the '^serious” and *'culturally 
alert” members of the community; the present tendency to be 
all things to all men should be avoided. In other words, the 
lines of communication have been over-extended and provision 
has been spread too widely and too thinly, so that in no place 
has it been adequate. 
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What does this mean to the British librarian? la there any 
lesson to be learned from this survey and the &cts thereby 
presented? 

Of the significance of the survey we can have no doubt 
since its prime object was to answer the question: Who are the 
people who use public libraries, and why do they use them? 
This question, although posed for the American librarian, and 
discussed with reference to the American people and the 
American scene, must still concern the British librarian, for 
his problems of supply and demand will likewise be vitally 
affected by his clientele. Any facts, therefore, which can be 
gained, or any conclusions which can be drawn, should be 
studied and used for the benefit of bis service. 

The conclusions of the report may or may not be the correct 
interpretations for the American scene. We do not know 
whether s imil ar implications would be valid in this county. 
The remedy proposed is to cast off all but ^'serious*' readers 
and so conserve resources. Before such a drastic step is taken 
the question should be asked: Would it not be better to con- 
soUdate by shedding some of the extra activities that encroach 
on the grounds of the educationist? 

In this connection it is rather interesting to note the tendency 
here for librarians to divide themselves into two schools; those 
interested in the rapid development of extensional activities 
of all kinds, and those who insist chat the business of the 
librarian is with books. The former spread their nets widely 
and drag into their sphere much that rightly belongs to the 
educationist; the latter have no objection to these activities 
as such, but regard them as being outside of the library*; 
function. The danger of such extension of activities lies in the 
dispersal of forces and the consequent weakening of basic 
provision. The warning has been voiced here many times; 
will the experience of America have its effect? 

It is this distribution of resources among the actual and 
potential readers that forms one of the basic problems for all 
responsible for library policy. The difficulty of just and equit¬ 
able provision cannot be overcome by ignoring a section of the 
public nor by pandering to the taste of the intellectual few. 

The librarian must play his part in solving his local problem 
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by setting out to discover tbe people i^io are using fus library 
and, especially, be must contact those who do not Some of 
his readeia will show no return in terms of intellectual credit, 
but some concentration on the needs of the barely literate is 
still necessary, not for the sake of issues, but because the satis* 
faction of their reading demand is a sodal necessity and a moral 
respoosbility. The provision of the books required, in their 
rightful proportion, is as legitimate a part of the Library’s 
funedon as is the satisfaction of any other claim which may, 
with full approval, be made upon the service. 

It is becoming increasin^y common to hear it stated that 
reading In itself has no value. This is so neariy true as to make 
it difficult to deny. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that reading is a habit that has vast pocentiaUties for good, if 
properly directed. Therefore it is a habit which should be 
encouraged, irrespective of its present value to the individual. 
Present value may, indeed, be negligible for any one person 
but possible, future, value may be enormous. Tht habit of 
reading may not be particularty important as an end in itself, 
but It forms a very good means for the acquisition of knowledge, 
and encouragement in its development should be liberally 
given. The librarian should attempt to ensure that the means 
are adopted so that the ends may it attained. 

It follows that there must be a purpose behind all provision. 
If reading is to be assessed on its value as a mental stimulant 
much must depend upon the benefits derived fiom the exercise. 
Value can be obtained from both fictional and factual material, 
and bo<^ of any kind are to be welcomed that assist in the 
development of man and that make a convibution towards the 
welfare of sodety. The issue ot novels is often considered to be 
of less impratance than the issue of farJtial works, yet thiR rjtn 
surely not be substantiated. It is in^>ossibU to generalize on 
the merits or demerits of a broad group such as fiction; each 
kem must be considered as an individual contribution and its 
value assessed according to ic content. 

Any scheme for developii^ adult education through books 
and reading comes up s^aiosc the problem of reading habits 
and, conseqoeotiy, aS ^o«e factors vitiich detennine and 
infiueoce reading tastes. Bdbie the aetenq^t Is made to devate 
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Standards of reading it is necessaiy to discover whether taste 
is capable of improvement and, if so, by what methods. What 
are the factors that cause one person to prefer good quality 
literature and another to refuse anything but the easiest forms? 
The following are suggested as relevant factors: 

Intelligence! education; environment; amount of leisure; 
temperament; other interests; access to material; background 
experience; desire for self-improvement, either cultural, social 
or economic. 

JnUlligence 

Intelligence in an individual will, usually, afTect the quality 
of his reading, for the person of average Intelligence is unlikely 
to be satisfied with the crudities of sub^standairi literature for 
any length of time. In any conamunity the standard of in¬ 
telligence among individuals will vary widely, so that provision 
must be made at aU levels. 

Zdiua^n 

The remarks concerning intelligence are applicable with 
regard to education, although to a more limited extent Enjoy¬ 
ment of a full education does not necessarily lead to the form¬ 
ation of good taste, but it encourages its formarion and makes 
it possible. The library can assist those whose education has 
not been completed; an adequate service can reveal the way 
towards self-education. 

EnoiroTonent 

The effect of environment on development needs no 
emphasis. Sociologists have stressed again and again chat early 
infiuences have powerful formative qualities. Any attempt to 
nullify the effect of past environment must rest with the 
individual, although the library service can do much to assist 
by the me of its resources. Proent environmental influences 
can be partly combated by the provision of necessary aids, 
such as study rooms, book and periodical services. 

Leisure 

The amount of available leisure operates mainly in a single 
direction. Ample leisure does not necessarily compel the 
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urge for sustained or better reading, but scanty leisure be 
a powerful factor to prohiWt the use of any material that 
demands mental effort. A dred brain cannot concentrate, 
and so is not able to cope with literature that demands a con* 
tribution from the reader. Little ran b« achieved in such 
cases except to provide material of suitable quality to arouse 
interest and quicken curiosity. 

Tmperament 

The causes of individual temperament cannot be spedfrcally 
stated, for they spring entirely from all the aspects of character 
and being. So far as the librarian is concerned, his duty is to 
make wide provision so that all type shall be catered for; this, 
after all, is merely another way of stating that provision should 
be based on the needs of the individual. 

Jnifrests 

Other interests form a fluctuating attraction throu^out 
the life of each mdividuaL Durii^ the adolescent period, in 
particular, other activities are eartreraeiy potent in attracting 
away library users. The remedy, whiii can never be com¬ 
pletely effective, must lie primarily in the provision of adequate 
training in the juvenile library and in the schools. $o far as 
the adult is concerned, the only method to adopt, to combat 
the pull of other diversions, is to make the library as attractive 
as possibie; to provide a dean, up-to-date and varied stock, 
and to Olusirate, by display and other methods, that self- 
interest demands the use of books. 

Material 

Access to material is not a strong limiting factor in this 
country. Library coverage is almost complete, although very 
thin in some places and of doubtful quality in others. But, on 
the whole, a reasonable serwee is provided which should 
increase in efficiency as public opinion is awakened to the 
value of libraries. A point to note is that complete acc«s to 
material does not necessarily follow from to books. 

Stocks must be analysed and revealed, readers must be assisted 
before the frill benefio o( books can be enjoyed. 
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The individual intent upon improvement has every oppor¬ 
tunity in the public library where reader guidance is featured. 
Id odier cases, it is to be feared that the initial impetus towards 
development is allowed to become stiAed in the complexity 
of roaterial, so that early enthu^asm is damped and eagerness 
discouraged. No impediment should be allowed to itaud in the 
way of the queshng borrower. Where reading courses are 
provided} all books required ibr the completion of the course 
should be made available at the appropriate times. An 
enforced delay duiix^ a set course can easily result in its 
abandonment. 

ExpfrUnct 

Background experience has a powerful infiuence upon the 
type of material read, for reading is the sharing of an exper¬ 
ience between author and reader. All worth-while literature 
makes its demand upon the reader, yet the value to be derived 
is correspondingly great, and is considerably enhanced if the 
circumstances described fell within the orbit of the readers* 
own experience. Lack of such experience is a limiting fector. 
Only general provision can help here, for one of the methods 
of buildir^ experience is vicariously, through the use of boolcs. 
This fact should be stressed and assistance given wherever 
necessary. 

Self-impTOvemeni 

The desire for improvement will be both governed and 
rtttricted by most of the preceding fectors. Yet, if the urge 
is sufficiently powerful, most obstacles can be overcome. The 
library has an important part to play in this sphere, for many 
of the difficulties encountered by the seeker after development 
can be reduced in effect with the assistance of a book stock 
that is made readily av^able. The experiences of others, and 
the thoughts of the world’s best brains, are available for the 
man searching for knowledge, yet thk material must for ever 
remain hidden unless revealed by the aedve librarian, 

These fecton may not represent the total of the influences 
that go CO form readii^ habits, yet they are all important and 
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0|)eratiye. Som« attentbo to thdr effect is, sureiy, part of the 
librarian's duty. 

A difiiculty in all cases is to ensure that tbe reader chooses 
at his own level and not at a lower grade. Leff to his own 
devices, an individual often tends lo choose tbe easy way and 
to read well below his capabilities. He should not coerced, 
naturally, but every attempt should be made to awaken his 
selfdnterest; the way should be made easy for him to read at 
the best posable standard. Effective stock, displays, graduated 
reading courses, book H$ts and adequate personal assistance 
are the methods that f-an be employed. 

Nor need the librarian be chary of delving into the question 
of reading habits. The importance of assistance to readers has 
been r^tly stressed, yet little effective wo^ can be performed 
unless facton that g o v er n reading tastes are understood. 
There are many obstacles to be overcome in this work; so two 
readers are quite alike, the problem of each must be separately 
assessed. But that, after all, is one of tbe attractions of Ubrarian* 
ship. 

Far too little attention has been given to the question of 
reading habits. To be thoroughly effective it would be neces* 
sary to conduct wide surveys of both readers and non-readers. 
It is easy and deceptivdy simple to wish away the need for 
reading surveys. Such inveogations, by their nature, can 
never be completely conclusive; nor do they pretend chat their 
results can serve other than as a general guide for future 
development Because of such limiutions ^ey lend themselves 
readily to the superdlious witticisms that often the place 
of thought. 

The human factor will always intervene to prevent the 
survey from being specific in its mwrb ifirtnS i So many people, 
confronted with a questionnaire, or interviewed by an investi* 
gator, tend to allow ^tasy to colour their replies and to state 
what they think is expected of them. Moreover, the care and 
detail required often appear to be a waste of time in view of 
the meagre results obtrined. Yet, although imperfect, the 
method can be used to advant^e, provided that its limitations 
are known and taken into account. 

Such efforts to increase the extent and value of the service 
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given to existing readers should be accompanied by con¬ 
tinuous attempts to widen the circle of library users. Every 
librarian should be concerned to increase the number of his 
readers, and one of the best means to achieve is by contact 
with groups. To this end, every library in the system should 
make full use of the index of organizations, groups, clubs and 
churches within its area. The aasistant-ln-chargc should 
approach the leader of each group and offer the resources of 
the library to assist with plans and activities. Library stocks 
are frequently leff unused by default; groups chat could and 
would co-operate omit to do so because the library service 
does not come under consideration. 

People who belong to groups can sometimes be persuaded 
to put on exhibitions and help in other ways to spread the use 
of the library. A particularly useful method is in the personal 
recommendation among other members of their organlxations. 
But the service must be worthy of recommendation and must 
be able to live up to a personal introduction. 

Co-operation with groups can be effected by means of book 
talks given by members of the staff. The assistant concerned 
should take with him a selection of books likely to appeal to 
the audience. These books should be passed round, preferably 
before the talk, since any point made concerning the value of 
books, and the facilities of the library, will carry more weight 
if the audience have seen and handled the books in question. 

After the talk, the books should be available for issue to 
any person whose name appears on the register of electors. 
Registration forms on the spot will settle most dilHculties, 
wh£e those people requiring guarantors will, usually, find that 
group leaden and other loeal members are willing to act in 
this capadry for people known to them. Books issued by such 
methods should be returned to the library in due course by the 
readers concerned. Further loans should then be made In the 
usual way. 

This method can be remarkably effective. People may read 
pamphlets telling of the virtues of the library and the advan¬ 
tage of membership, yet they will not take the necessary 
steps to enrol unless pre^npted to do so by some special factor. 
The handling of a desired book supplies factor of awakened 
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self-m(erest, and is usually suffiacnt to overcome the inertia 
of apathy. 

Issue on (he spot is important in every case. It is very 
irriutit)^ to pick up a bo^ that interests, and then to dis¬ 
cover that issue Is possible only from the library, which may 
be some distance away. Assuming (hat sufficient interest is 
aroused and sustained to make the visit an actuality, there 
remains still (be risk that the book may not be immediately 
available when required. Dozens of potential readers can be 
lost in way. 

When speaking to a special group, whether it be a juvenile 
group or a circle of business men, it is as well to remember 
that words used must be appropriate to the setting, for any 
words spoken without due regard for the audience can be 
misleadii^ in the e atiem e. Particularly does this apply to 
library terminology. “Non-fiction” is an inconclusive term, 
“factual” is better; “open-access” conveys little, while “closed- 
access” is a contra^ctiOD in terms. Assistants sometimes speak 
of “fiction” and “aon-fiction” tickets. They should be warned 
that “fiction” tickets do not exist, and that “general” ticket 
is the correct term. Such emphasis is not pedantic, for readers 
have bees known m assume Chat “fiction” tickeb may not be 
used for factual works. COarity and nmplidty are essential 
on all occasions when frolities or technical and semi-technical 
processes and services are beiog described to members of the 
public. 

Book talks to groups have a habit of developing into more 
formalJ| lectures, and difficulty is sometimes experienced 
because of the limitation of the library's resources. With 
care, however, too great an emphasis on specialized topics can 
be avoided, and the sesrions made to conform to a sufficiently 
general pattern to attract an interested audience. In the 
preparation and presentation of these featuits much assistance 
can be obtained fiom bodies such as the National Book League, 
the Arts Council and the Central Office of Information. 

When cO'Cperatioir with local groups has been well estab- 
fished, actentioD should be directed to the possibilities of poetry 
and play readings. Interest in such fixtures is intense rather 
than wide and they are, therefor^ especially suited for the 
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dub acmosphere of branch libraries. Not least among the 
virnies of such activities is the fact chat actentioc is drawn to 
the lesser used, yet valuable worics. 

A similar venture is seen in the operarion of the Critica’ 
Club. Each member, in turn, reviews a book and other 
members are invited to express their opinions. The routine CAn 
be varied by the selection of a particular author for study. 
One member gives a general appreciation, and this u supple* 
mented by a discussion on particular aspects, contributed by 
others belonging to the circle. With both the Reading Circle 
azud the Grides* Qub the value of quality in reading is stressed 
and discrimination encouraged. 

The discussion group is another activiry that can serve as a 
valuable means of bringii^ together people and introdudng 
them to boobs. Such groups require efficient organisation if 
interest is to be aroused and maintained, but they are, never¬ 
theless, valuable aids in the development of a library service. 

A service that is well within the scope of all systems is that 
which provides for the delivery and collection of boohs for 
those people who are bedridden or physically incapacitated. 
Such peo^e are not always able to persuade others to collect 
books ibr them, and often do not care to give trouble by asking 
too often for favours. A regular weekly delivery would be a 
benefit warmly appreciated. 

Ail librarians should pay special attention to the hostels and 
hospitals in the area. In such centres people form separate 
communities and, in the majority of cases, are widely separated 
from their families and friends. The nurses in the hospitals, 
and the business men and women in the hostels, form groups 
to which the public library could make a powerful appeal. 
Quite often such people are thrown much on their own re¬ 
sources and might welcome the opportunity afforded by the 
library service. An approach to the Matrons and Super¬ 
visors of such establishments would probably result in per¬ 
mission being obtained for the display of bulletins and other 
material. The bulletin display tray would prove its value here. 

A development which might cause the librarian some 
uneasiness is concerned with the spread of ttlerision and its 
increasing demand on the spare dme of the reading public. 

o 
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The growing popularity of television might result in a decrease 
of purely recreative reading, especially of the lighter type of 
material. It is, however, d^bt^ vriiether this visual form of 
entertainment will ever seriously threaten the use of books ibr 
educational or cultural purposes. Action portrayed on a screen 
cannot be held up white the viewer meditates or takes notes, 
neither can the jneture be tamed back, as a page, ibr reference 
to former description. 

Television instruct but cannot record. So far as the 
reader in search of entertainment is concerned, the medium 
itself has little significance; that medium, be it book, radio 
or television, that ofim the greatest diversion will be chosen. 
For cultural and educational purposes the printed and visual 
mediums are not competitors, each can supplement the other. 

So many possible means of development might cause con' 
fusion, yet this need not be so if the fibrarian holds fast to the 
fundamental purpose of libraries and measures all decisions 
against that standard. Then he will not be swayed to take 
extremist views on such problems as the provision of light 
reading material, but will reaHze that such provision, in just 
proporden, is necessary for the fulfilment of his social duty. 

He will further realize that hts duty docs not end with the 
purchase of books. Books oi value must be analysed and 
displayed; books of lesser value must act as Che vehicle for the 
use of those of greater value. In other words, stock must be 
exploited and readers assisted, not In order to achieve more 
reading for its own sake, but to encour^e the development of 
more critical and rational standards of thou^t. For a library 
is a social force; it must retain that function, and every action, 
every aedviry, must be designed to carry out that ot^gadon. 

Cultural and educational aspects are the basis of the service, 
but ^cilides must be extended to all and not confined to any 
particular section. By broad and catholic provision many 
will be attracted who can make little use of the greater part of 
the stock. The librarian is concerned with these people as 
much as with those who are pursuing courses of study. His 
duty must lead him to assist all readers to seek their own fill* 
filment. He must, therefore, guide and assist; he must provide 
(he pill and the sugar—but not all pill and not all sugar! 
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Prom this it follows that the librarian must so adtrunister 
bis service as to utilize his forces to the greatest advantage. 
A sklliul use of the facilities of his branch librari« can assist 
in this respect. Branches should be used as active outposts 
of the system and not, as is often the case, as deposit sUdom 
or as hiding places for the less successful assistants. The 
branch library has a very real part to play in the development 
of a successful system. In order to ensure that the greatest 
beneht accrues to the service, the work of each branch must be 
co-ordinated and blended so as Co fit smoothly into the pattern 
of the whole. Branch libraries must, therefore, receive th ei r 
due measure of importance in order to play their allotted roles. 

What, then, is future of the branch? The progress of 
centralization, the ban on building during the war years and 
after, the movement of populadon, and national and local 
economy measures would all appear to have contributed towards 
a decrease in the infiuence, prospects and status of the branch. 

Classification and cataloguing processes are performed at 
the central library, as abo is book selection in many cases. 
The building ban and the destruction of branches have left a 
deficiency that cannot be made good for ycai^ to come. The 
movement of population and industry has played has^c with 
the siting of existing branches, so that the present lay-out of 
many systems is entirely unrelated to tbdr immediate needs or 
future possibilities. 

However, this gloomy description gives a distorted view, 
and does not represent a true picture of the future of branch 
hbraries. The facts recited are correct, but they do not con¬ 
stitute an insuperable obstacle. 

Local branches to-day are in process of change in all systems 
where the administration is forward-looking and efficient. 
The centralization of processes has set the branches fice, and 
this freedom can be utilized for the practice of librarianship 
in its essential forms. No longer axe branches regarded as 
isolated and separate establishments within a system; instead 
they arc moving towards a position in which they have the 
function of vital representatives of the system, designed ut 
purpose and in stock to serve the special needs of a particular 
locality. 
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Personal asststance to readers is developing, and it is accepted 
that this work can be very sads&cnnily accomplished at the 
branch. For this reason, too, the tendency is to augment 
branch staffi by trained assistants. 

All of these &ctoxs point to a definite conclusion. It is 
clear that as this progress continues the branch will assume an 
even increased status in the system. But this increased status 
will be accompanied by its own particular responsibilides. 
The brunch must be worthy of the respect paid to it; the service 
oBeied must be such as to make it a valuable amenity in the 
eyes of the public; staff must be able to build a tradition and 
maintain xL 

For these reasons branch librarians must be efficient and 
keen, interested in thdr woik, and regard it, not only as a 
vocation, but as an avocation. Only by disinterested and 
willing service to the puldic, and a continuous anH critical 
self-axialysis, can these qualities be attained. 

The librarian’s share in ffiis development is evident He 
has control of che whole system, He can direct and encourage 
the members of his staff anH train th^.m so that they become 
capable of performing their duty to the community. He ■‘-^n 
assist them to achieve a balanced scale of values, so that they 
become capable assessiog the importance of books and 
reading as a contribution towards communal welfare. His own 
trainii^ and enthusiasm will constantly be tested in the t?5k 
of coordinating the various endeavours and blending them 
into a common tool Ibr the improvement of his service. 

Such prognasion will demand strenuous exertions, yet ffie 
toil will not be without iB compensations. The reward of such 
labour will be revealed in die creation of an instrument fitted 
in every way to fulfil its allotted purpose in the service of 
mankind. 
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BULLETINS AND BOOK LISTS 

T he librarian determmed (o increase the isf uence exerted 
by hia system will inevitably turn Co publicity methods. 
The function of the tool is to assist in conveying mformation 
to predetermined quarters; and methods adopted will be 
governed by circumstances and objeedves. 

The small system will not be able to indulge in expensive 
campaigns, nor is this desirable for the chief material of 
publicity lies in the service itself. If a service of excellence 
is provided the problem resolves itself into that of spreading 
the informadon where it is lihely to be welcomed. 

For this purpose the librarian should visualize his com- 
muniry as being composed of a series of groups, as follows: 

(<2) General readeis. 

(&) Societies and clubs. 

(«) Social groups, such as housewives, gardeoers, people 
with hobbies. 

(d) Students. 

(s) Adolescents. 

(/) Schoolchildren. 

These groups overlap, and a reader may belong to several 
of these cat^ories. Each presents a separate problem so 
that it is necessary to concentrate on each in turn. 

Mention has already been made to various forms of ex* 
tensional activities, and these can be organized according to 
the programme devised. But perhaps the most direct weapon 
consists of the library bulletins and book lists which can be 
speciBcally directed to any selected target. Thus, group (n) can 
be provided with selections of recommended books, both 
fiction and factual; groups (i) and (r) mth appropriate 
subject lists; group (cf) with lists based on the subjects of 

aj$ 
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Study; groups («] and (f) vdth suitable lists of authors and with 
subject lists on hoblnes, sports and careers. 

OccanonsJ lisb are to be preferred rather than regular 
bulletins, A monthly or quarterly bulletin must be issued on a 
certain date» and it may not always be convenient or desirable 
to publish at that dme. The same amount of money devoted 
to lists can produce results equally as efiirctive without com¬ 
mitting the library to the tyranny of the calendar. Periodical 
lists can be brief or lengthy as the need dictates. 

The design and execution of covers for bulletins and lists 
is an expensive item if blocks are to be purchased. Accordingly, 
layouts have been included to demonstrate how the problem 
has been tadded by various systems with the help of designs 
not requiring the use of specially prepared blocks. 

Such designs can be most efleedve and are capable of much 
variadoQ. Covers here reproduced are included, not because 
they are necessarily the b^ efforts of their kind, but because 
they represent typical examples of inexpensive designs used by 
library systems t^ay. 

Many systems are limited by finandal considerations where 
printing is concerned and, consequently, are forced to rely 
on duplicated lists and bulletins. The appearance of such 
work can be greatly improved if a printed cover is provided. 
Sufficient covers can be ordered ar^ printed at one time to 
serve for a year's supply of bulletins, and tlus bulk buying will 
reduce the individual cost of each item. 

Such a cover, designed to avoid the use of a specially pre¬ 
pared block, will give a finished appearance to the duplicated 
interior text, so that the production, as a whole, need be little 
inferior, and much less opcaisive, than a bulletin printed 
throughout in letterpress. 

The production of lists should be followed by a detailed 
plan of distribution. Batches should be sent to the secretaries 
of groups who might be interested but, in addition, as many 
service points as possible should be secured. The librarian can 
usually obtain permissioa for the deposit of material in the 
electridry showrooms, clinics and %veliare centre. It should 
also be possible to arrange for display in the waiting rooms of 
doctors and dentists and in some ^ctories and offices. In 
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addition, each branch librarian should make a point of estab¬ 
lishing good relations with those readers who are shopkeepers, 
and so obtain permission for the deposit of bulletias and lists 
on shop counters. 

LocU circumstances will aHect the number of show-points 
available, but the greater the number the greater the effect. 
There cannot be too many if the service is Co be made widely 
known. 
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